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Cuaprer IX. 
“MEA CULPA.” 


h RS. DERING was a clever woman, Lord Petres had said—a 

woman the world spoke well of, and an excellent chaperon for 
the Miss Fanes. And testing cleverness, excellence, and the world’s 
good opinion by a certain not too-exalted standard, Lord Petres was 
right. 

At nineteen years of age, with only her youth and her handsome 
person for her dower, Arabella Fane, of her own free will, had pro- 
mised to love, honour, and obey a man as thoroughly distasteful to her 
as any human creature with money could be, and nearly thrice her 
age, but who possessed a comfortable income (settled on her after his 
death) of three thousand a year; and from her wedding-day until now 
had acquitted herself in her position as the young wife of an old man 
with entire credit. She had four children, whom she did not neglect ; 
she looked well after her husband’s household; dressed better and 
spent less on her dress than most women; went regularly to church 
. and the court balls; received a great deal of attention, yet never 
occasioned any scandal ; gave subscriptions with an ungrudging spirit 
to such metropolitan charities as published printed reports; and had 
already secured for her sister Katharine one of the best matrimonial 
prizes in London. When the general or the children were ill, she 
was a sedulous nurse ; when a relation died, she wore mourning for a 
week longer than the milliner told her was necessary ; when any of 
her dear friends forfeited their position, she cut them, if three or four 
of her best acquaintances had decided to do the same—if not, she 
really felt it was no place of hers to be the judge of her weaker 
brethren. An excellent wife, mother, and friend, Mrs. Dering, in 
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addition to her high moral qualifications, had the reputation of being 
one of the pleasantest women in town to sit next at a dinner-party. 
She possessed real intelligence, with a little of Katharine’s charm of 
manner when she talked ; could take interest enough for conversational 
purposes in polities, theology, hunting, art, and even literature ; and 
had always a stock of quiet, perfectly-safe flirtation in reserve for men 
too stupid or too clever to be amused in any other way. Whether 
Mrs. Dering liked anything strongly was a question that the human 
being nearest to her in the world, her sister, had not yet solved. She 
hated two things most thoroughly—the country and poverty; and had 
the good taste always to speak of both in accents of decency and 
respect. Next to these, I think—partly, perhaps, as belonging to the 
country, partly to poverty—she disliked her cousin Dora; but inva- 
riably asked that poor little relation to spend the six best weeks of the 
season in her house, from which act of self-sacrifice alone you will see 
that Mrs. Dering was a woman of real principles. 

“Tf Dora does not marry,” she was accustomed to say, ‘ Dora, 
after my mother’s death, will have a right to look upon my house as 
her home.” And in saying this she was sincere. She would sooner 
have subjected herself to any personal annoyance than that the world 
should have occasion to say a near relation of Mrs. Dering’s was forced 
to work for her bread. But I don’t know that I would have cared to 
change places with the poor relation whose fortune it was to live on 
Mrs. Dering’s charity. 

General Dering, happily alike for me and for the reader, spent the 
whole of his existence at the Senior United Service Club—a sacred 
retreat with which the plain history of Steven Lawrence can certainly 
have no concern. for thirty years of his life the old general had 
dined at seven—an hour which, as his wife and the Miss Fanes 
unanimously decreed, “ broke in upon everything,” and had the addi- 
tional disadvantage of being fixed. So throughout the whole of the 
past and present season—except on occasion of those heavy sacrifices 
called dinner-parties, of which Lord Petres had told Steven—General 
Dering, greatly to everybody’s relief, had adopted the practice of 
dining at his club, leaving Mrs. Dering and the girls free to celebrate , 
high tea at any hour from five to nine that happened to suit their 
arrangements for the evening. 

“High tea is so economical, my love,” Mrs. Dering had said, when 
firs; making covert advances to her husband on the subject; “so 
economical, and gives such infinitely less trouble in the house. 
I almost think we could do without Batters if we took to it for good ; 
and then, you see, you will never be put out of your way. Of course, 
for the girls’ sake, I must go to these operas and balls; but that is no 
reason why you should be made to suffer ; and you know you are ill for a 
week, dear, always, if you dine half an hour earlier or later than usual.” 
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Now, the reasons which made a movable high tea more economical 
than a fixed dinner are as inscrutable to me as the reasons for which 
the meal was called tea at all. There was never the most shadowy 
pretence at tea to be seen upon the table—what fashionable ladies 
could keep up the strength their hard life demands on such mild fluid? 
and mayonnaises, cold game and poultry, and raised pies, are not, in 
the country at least, cheaper than hot dishes. That high tea, with 
three young and charming women, open windows, no servants, and no 
master of the house, was a much pleasanter meal than a hot dinner in 
a hot room, with a hot butler, and a hot old general eating audibly, was 
incontestable; and Mr. Clarendon Whyte, and all other bachelor 
frequenters of the house, were loud in praise of the change, and 
strenuous in advocating it among disaffected young wives and revolu- 
tionary daughters elsewhere. 

For a good many years past the first care of poor Mr. Clarendon 
Whyte’s soul had been to dine gratuitously. He might prefer hot 
food to cold: this was a matter of detail. To make the principal meal 
of the day free of cost, must ever be a primary consideration in life to 
a gentleman who, on, say two hundred pounds a year, assumes the 
position of ten times that sum. And for every dinner to which he 
could, by possibility, have been invited under the old régime, Mr. 
Clarendon Whyte was invited now to at least five high teas. Always 
well dressed, always good-looking, always ready to be taken about to 
operas, balls, or concerts afterwards, Mr. Whyte, as Katharine used to 
say, was a very convenient honorary laquais de place of the establish- 
ment; and as he was thoroughly impartial in his attentions publicly 
to Mrs. Dering and the two Miss Fanes, the world had not as yet 
found much, matrimonial or scandalous, to say respecting the intimacy. 

On this evening, when Steven was invited to meet them at Covent 
Garden, one of the accustomed high teas was to take place at half- 
past six; and at some minutes before six o'clock, Katharine Fane, 
already dressed as she was to be at the opera, came into the drawing- 
room, where Lord Petres was waiting for her. The eflect of evening 
dress by daylight is, in most cases, a discordant one. Your sense of 
fitness is disturbed by some bright colour, some garish jewellery out of 
keeping with the sober eyes of day, that they were never meant to 
meet. But Katharine Fane was a woman with whom dress was 
always subsidiary. At a breakfast-table or in a ball-room, in a riding- 
habit or a court train, it was invariably Katharine herself, not the 
colour or shape of what she wore, that held your eyes captive. A 
flowing soft-hued silk, white lace drapery veiling the noble lines of 
arm and throat, a piece of stephanotis in her brown hair, this was her 
toilette now. No earrings, no bracelet, no trinket of any kind about 
her; no tinge of colour on the face that nature had left so perfect in 
its delicate but healthy pallor. 
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She walked up with a smile of welcome to her lover’s side, and he 
took her hand with the tips of his fingers, and carried it to his lips. 
Lord Petres had thoroughly decorous and French ideas on the subject 
of unmarried girls. “You are looking charming, Katharine. The 
way that you retain your looks in weather like this is really admir- 
able.” 

“ And you—how are you getting on to-day? I am so sorry about the 
east wind,” said Katharine, with the prettiest air of concern imagin- 
able. ‘Once this afternoon I hoped it had gone round, just an inch 
or two, to the south; but I’m afraid it has got back to the old quarter 
again this evening.” 

And she drew back a window-curtain with the hand that was dis- 
engaged, and looked out at the blue sky and cold sunshine which 
suited her own hardy temperament so well, with a shake of the head 
full of mournful interest. 

“The wind never leaves the east till August in this country,” said 
Lord Petres, creeping with a shiver into an arm-chair close to the fire, 
upon which, in nice accordance with his tastes, two or three huge 
pieces of wood were blazing cheerily. “It shows very good feeling in 
you, Katharine, always to remember my sufferings—most persons, 
blessed with a constitution like yours, insult me by saying that the 
continuance of dry weather is healthy, or good for the wheat, or the 
poor; as if any statistics of that nature could interest a man with a 
digestion like mine—but I think, really, you have had enough of 
them for this season. I shall go to Paris to-morrow morning.” 

“Paris! not to stay there?” She came quickly to his side, rested 
one white hand upon the arm of his chair, then turned away her face, 
and gave a little sigh. “ Paris has more charms for you always than 
London, Lord Petres.” 

“ Paris,” said Lord Petres, solemnly, “ has, with an equal amount of 
east wind, a warmer sun and less dust. On the south side of the 
Palais Royal, or under the chestnuts at the Luxembourg, an invalid at 
certain hours of the day may occasionally: flatter himself into the 
belief that May is a summer month. Besides, Katharine—you know 
T am always frank with you—Duclos is Paris-sick. If I let him have 
three or four weeks of Mabille and the theatres now, he will, perhaps, 
be contented with England later on in the season. You understand ?” 

“T understand that Duclos is a tyrant,” said Miss Fane; “ for as 
to Paris being warmer than London, I don’t believe a word of it. If 
M. Duclos wants a little Parisian dissipation, to Paris his master 
goes, no matter whether Katharine Fatie is to be left alone in London 
or not.” 

“T shall not be gone a month, Kate, and you will have Dora’s love 
affairs with the backwoodsman to settle in my absence.” 

Katharine coloured to her eyes; then bit her lip with vexation at 
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the knowledge that she had done so. “ You did not think me a great 
trouble for asking you to call on Steven Lawrence, did you? He has 
not a friend in London, and Mr. Whyte, and Bella, too, if the truth 
must be told, were so disagreeable to him the night he arrived, and— 
and I wrote my note to you on the impulse of the moment.” 

“Which, like all your impulses, was a right one, Katharine. 
Lawrence is a capital fellow—rough in the setting and ignorant, the 
worse for him, but very good company in his way, and as fine a 
natural taste in wines as I ever met with. I brought the fellow home 
to breakfast ; did he tell you? and we got on excellently.” 

“You called on Steven Lawrence at once? You asked him to 
breakfast ?” Miss Fane sat herself down on a low ottoman at her 
lover's side, and turned her face, beautifully radiant, up to his. 
“Lord Petres, how like you that was! But I knew you wouldn't 
mind, I knew you would be good-natured, if I asked you, to a person 
in Mr. Lawrence's position.” 

“His position is a dangerous one, Kate. I’ve a great mind, only 
that it would rob you of an amusement, to ask Steven Lawrence over 
to Paris with me. Paris, if he went to-morrow morning, might be his 
salvation. In another week it would be too late.” 

“Salvation ! a dangerous position!” cried Katharine, opening those 
serene brown eyes of hers wide. “Good gracious! what is all this 
about? What particular peril does Mr. Lawrence run in London ? 
He’s old enough and big enough to look after himself, ’'m sure.” 

“Did he bring you a bouquet this afternoon, Miss Fane ?” 

“He—he, or some one, left a bouquet, I believe, but Dot has it. 
It was for Miss Fane. Of course that meant Dora, not me.” 

“And where did you get the orange blossom you have in your 
hair? “Tis beautifully dressed, Kate—would do credit to the best 
coiffure in Europe. That natural crisp wave is what all the women in 
Paris have burnt their hair off their heads in trying to imitate.” 

“Orange blossom! I do wish you would try to remember the 
names of plants. How often I have tried to make you learn them! 
As if I should think of wearing orange blossom! I got my poor little 
bit of stephanotis out of Dot’s bouquet. It was made up entirely of 
white flowers, and Dot likes everything with so much colour; so I 
took this bit of stephanotis from the centre, and cut her one of Bella’s 
pink camellias to put there instead.” 

“Ah! And what (the stephanotis being disposed of) is going to be 
done between you and Dora with Steven himself? You know me too 
well, Kate, to think that I would interfere with anything that affords 
you innocent amusement; but—regarding me altogether as an in- 
different spectator—I wish you would tell me what is going to be done 


with Steven? I never read fiction or attend theatres, as you 
know——” 
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“Except the Lyceum once,” interrupted Katharine. 

“But if I can just be told the beginning and witness the end, these 
little love dramas of real life divert me amazingly.” 

“T really don’t know what you mean by ‘love dramas’ and 
‘becoming’ of Steven,” said Miss Fane, with a great air of unconcern. 
“T told you—did I not ?—about a letter there had been between him 


and Dot. The most likely thing for him to ‘become’ is her husband, 
I should suppose.” 


“ Afterwards ?” 


“Why, be happy for ever, like the people in stories,” cried 
Katharine, “of course. I consider that Dora-would be a prize for 
any man. It will be a great piece of good fortune for your favourite, 
Lord Petres, if he marries her.” 

“My favourite or any other man who marries Dora Fane will 
require a good fortune,” said Lord Petres, drily. “Kate, removed as 
you are so much above the prejudices of your sex in general, why do 
you retain this unholy hobby of seeking to promote the general 
unhappiness of the world through match-making ? What good, what 
pleasure, will there be to yourself in forcing this unhappy young man 
into marrying your cousin Dora ?” 

“TJ force him, Lord Petres? What in the world do you mean? 
What influence can I have over Steven Lawrence or his decisions ?” 

“Every influence,” was Lord Petres’ placid answer. “Every in- 
fluence, Katharine. How is it possible it should be otherwise? A 
man of a sanguine temperament like this backwoodsman is thrown, 
after living among wild beasts and savages for years, into the society of 
Katharine Fane, puts his heart—to speak, Kate, in the sentimental 
language that you like—at her feet, and then, Katharine Fane having 
been sufficiently amused by his torture, is to be kept quiet by a 
marriage with Miss Dora. Against the first part of the transaction I 
have nothing whatever to urge; but against the marriage, if only on 
behalf of suffering humanity generally, I protest. As scon as I saw 
what a good fellow Lawrence was, I determined to speak to you about 
it. Don’t marry him to Dora.” 

“Tf Mr. Lawrence wishes to marry my cousin, I shall certainly 
not bias her, either for or against him,” said Katharine, wisely passing 
over the first portion of Lord Petres’ remarks. “You talk of my 
hobby for match-making. If all your hobbieswere carried into effect 
there would neither be love nor marriage, nor anything else that is 
good and unselfish in the world, you must remember !” 

Miss Fane brought out the shot with spirit, and her eyes kindled. 

“ Whatever you or I think, will have small effect on the increase 
or decrease of marriage generally,” said Lord Petres, with perfect 
equanimity. “It isa matter governed more by the price of bread, 
they say, than by any considerations of a sentimental or moral 
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character ; so please don’t be angry with me, Kate! Marry Steven 
Lawrence to Dora or any one else, if it diverts you, but don’t quarrel 
with me! I’m too weak to bear the effects of anger from you to-day.” 
And Lord Petres lifted the beautiful white hand tenderly, then held 
it, as well as its superior size would allow, within his own. 

Katharine’s whole manner changed in a moment, her eyes softened, 
a little well-pleased smile came round the corners of her lips. Not- 
withstanding all his small selfishness, all his sybarite effeminate eccen- 
tricity, Miss Fane, in a certain way (and putting love wholly out of 
the question), was very much more attached to Lord Petres than the 
world in general, or perhaps than she herself really believed. She 
belonged to that rare class of women who are able, frankly and with- 
out vanity, to make themselves the friends and companions of men 
even while the accidents of youth and beauty make men their slaves. 
All Lord Petres’s quaint philosophies and systems amused her, all the 
sterling worth of his steadfast little character appealed to her just as 
heartily as if she had been a man instead of a girl of one and twenty. 
And then, it must be remembered, he never made love to her; never 
was jealous, never paid attention to any other woman,—never, when 
they happened to be seen together publicly, was anything but charm- 
ing in his devotion to herself! What could she feel but gratitude to 
80 perfectly generous a lover? What resolve could she have but to 
repay his absolute trust in her, however she might err in the letter, by 
the most absolute and loyal rectitude in the spirit ? 

“T have something very particular that I want to tell you about, 
Lord Petres. You won’t be angry with me—promise me you won't ? 
when you hear how it happened; something about this Steven 
Lawrence, and no fault of mine, as you will see.” 

Whatever mischiefs poor Katharine’s insatiate thirst for conquest 
had led her into since her engagement, she had always repeated the 
whole sum of her offending, “without concealment or extenuation, to 
Lord Petres, There could be no very black guilt on her part, ‘she 
would say to her conscience, so long as she wasnot ashamed to lay the 
state of her soul before him, her legitimate confessor ; and as her con- 
quests, and her repentances, on an average, could be reckoned at about 
two a week, the sound of mea culpa had already a somewhat familiar 
ring in Lord Petres’ ears. 

“T have wanted very much to tell you—please don’t go to sleep! 
T shall be so unhappy if you don’t forgive me—but Dot, as usual, made 
one of her ridiculous mistakes—sent my photograph to this young 
man—Lord Petres, if you look like that again I shall be silent— 
instead of her own. Now, could I help it ” 

“You could not, Katharine.” 

“ Didn’t I do ev erything I could for them both ? stopped away from 
the Atcherleys, where I was to have met you, to chaperon them— 
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everything? Well, when he came—when this Mr. Lawrence came, 
Dot happened to have left the room, andsoI . . . Lord Petres, 


I don’t think it kind of you to laugh . . .. I had to receive him 
alone. You understand ?” 


“ Perfectly.” 


* And when he was shown in, of course I went forward to meet 


him, and—how I do hate having to tell such ridiculous stories—he 
mistook me for Dot!” 


Lord Petres was silent. 


“Do you understand me, or are you asleep?” said Katharine, 
petulantly ; “or do you want me to repeat the charming little anecdote 
again? I had to receive Mr. Lawrence, your favourite, alone, and— 
for I choose to tell you everything, sir, whether it is to my credit 
or not—and he,” dividing each word syllabically, “ mis-took me for 
Dot.” 

“Mis-took you for Dot,” repeated Lord Petres. ‘“ Well, all I’ve got 
to say is, it must have been very disappointing for him when he found 
out his mistake.” 

Miss Fane drew away her hand, and moved from Lord Petres’ side. 
After making a confession which costs one’s pride dear, there are few 
circumstances more humiliating than to find our confessor very much 
less moved by our guilt than we are ourselves. 

“T wonder whether you care for anything, Lord Petres! I wonder 
whether anything I did, or left undone, could, for one instant, cause 
you an emotion of any kind !” 

“Certainly, hearing that you had been mistaken for your cousin 
Dora, would not,” answered Lord Petres. ‘“ Why will you insist upon 
wanting impossibilities, Katharine? Violent emotions—supposing 
me capable of them—would kill me. Every physician I ever con- 
sulted has ordered me to keep my feelings at a nice point of equili- 
brium, and fortunately, on the present occasion, they are divided with 
such geometrical accuracy that they precisely counterbalance each 
other. I’m sorry for Lawrence, because, as I told you just now, I 
like the fellow, and I foresee grief in store for him, and I am glad for 
Miss Fane, because I foresee a new amusement in store for her——” 
_ “Amusement, Lord Petres? I amused by Mr. Lawrence, after 
what I have told you ?” 

“ Amused by torturing him first, and marrying him to Dot after- 
wards? certainly, Katharine. Don’t be angry again. You can’t 
help it, I know. The whole thing is a matter of course. Are spiders 
responsible for the imbecilities of the flies, who chose to get entangled 
in their beautiful glistening webs? Men have the lower animals on 
which to gratify the instincts of their nature for destruction. Women, 
in obedience to the stupid customs of civilization, are forced to seek 
their quarry among their own species. If you had foxes to run down 
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or pheasants to shoot, Katharine, you would not be as cruel to your 
kind as you are, depend upon it.” 

“Cruel!” exclaimed Katharine, almost with tears in her eyes. 
“Well, I did not think such an accusation as that would ever have 
been brought against me. The feeling I have for Steven Lawrence is 
one of pure, simple kindness, and for Dot’s sake—yes, and for his own 
too, I mean, whatever you may think, Lord Petres—to do the poor 
fellow any good turn that lies in my power.” 

“Oh, that is quite a different affair!” said Lord Petres, gravely ; 
“T was unjust to you, Kate. You say you mean to do the poor fellow 
any good turn that lies in your power. I will tell you how to carry 
that intention out at once. Stay away from the theatre to-night, say 
‘Not at home’ when he calls to-morrow, and for ever afterwards. The 
cure will be certain. Lawrence is not a man to force himself where 
he has once met with a rebuff.” 

Katharine Fane hesitated. “I should hate even to seem to be 
unkind to a man placed as he is, Lord Petres. I can’t help liking 
poor Steven Lawrence, in spite—in spite of his presumption; and his 
farm, as you know, is not two miles from the Dene. Would anything 
be more disagreeable than to meet him constantly in the country, as 
I must do, after behaving coldly to him now? Besides,” she added, 
lightly, “all this you say about Mr. Lawrence’s danger is really an 
affair of your own imagination. Do stout healthy men in real life 
break their hearts because they have been sentimental for three 
weeks over a wrong photograph? I wished to tell yow the truth, 
of course, and now I shall never think of it all again, except I 
mean as far as Dot is concerned, nor, I should say, would Steven 
Lawrence.” , 

“ Amuse yourself well, Katharine,” said Lord Petres, taking out his 
watch and rising; “I am sorry to spend such a short time with you, 
but I have to see Bright before dinner about some new poison he 
wants me to take, and it is five and twenty minutes past six already. 
I shall write to you by the late post on Monday next, and if you have 
anything to say meanwhile write to me—the usual address. Now 
what am I especially to remember to do for you in Paris ?” 

“You are especially to remember to return soon,” said Katharine ; 
“also, if you can, to write to me oftener than once a fortnight while 
you are away.” 

“ And what about dress? You know I never forget anything you 
commission me to do,” 

“ Well, if you are sure it is not too much trouble, I should like 
you to tell me about bonnets. Do the very best-dressed people wear 
the Reine Margot or the Dubarry shape? You know the difference 
between the two ?” 


“Perfectly.” Lord Petres understood women’s dress like a French- 
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man. “TI will go in the Bois the day but one after my arrival with 
no other object than to elucidate the point. Anything else ?” 

“T should like to know if the skirts are worn as long as ever, and 
also if they are cnvariably gored in thin materials. In silk and stuff 
there can be no question, of course, but—in spite of Descou—Bella 
and I feel the gravest doubts as regards ball-dresses.” 

“T will ask the best authorities in Europe, Katharine, and let you 
know. Are ball dresses or other thin materials invariably gored ? 
Anything more ?” 

“Think of me a little, Lord Petres !” 

“Quite a needless injunction, Miss Fane! Paris, with all the 
good that can be said for it, is the one city on earth where a beautiful 
Englishwoman runs least risk of being forgotten. I shall see no face 
like Katharine Fane’s till I return.” 

This was how they parted; as they had parted any time during 
the last twelve months of their engagement. A well-acted reproach 
or two, a commission about the shape of bonnets and skirts from 
Katharine, a gracefully-turned compliment, a kiss on the white hand 
from Lord Petres. Was life to be taken up for ever in acting pretty 
little pictures of manners like these? thought Miss Fane, when she 
was alone; partings in which the lady droops her head and the 
gentleman kisses the tips of her fingers just as the figures do in a 
marionette comedy ; mock confessions made with a picturesque expres- 
sion of repentance, to set a mock conscience at rest ; later on, a prettier 
picture than all, with a soft-eyed marble-hearted bride in white silk 
and Honiton lace, a high-bred bored little bridegroom, for the prin- 
cipal figures, a train of attendant bridesmaids in the background, a 
Protestant dean, perhaps, and a Catholic bishop to bestow their several 
blessings on the happy pair ; and then—then a wide scope of charac- 
ter, with richer dresses and jewels to act them in, and Lord Petres, 
courteous, valetudinarian, indifferent; an excellent bachelor acquain- 
tance for two hours out of the twenty-four, and as far from her, 
Katharine Fane, as the frigid pole from the broad equator, to be her 
fellow-actor for the remainder of her days? Was it possible that the 
fishermen’s wives along the coast at home, with their few roods of 
sandy garden, their cottage full of sunburnt urchins, their simple 
human round of wifely cares, had a wholesome, heartier hold on life 
than hers could ever be? Why, even Dot— 

And then the door opened, and Dot, shining like a stage fairy, in 
bright pink silk, and with gold dust in her short hair, and Steven’s 
flowers in her hand, walked in. _ 

“T waited patiently till Lord Petres had departed, Kate. Bella 
met him as he was going out, and he tells her he is off to Paris to- 
morrow morning—not very lover-like, I think. Why, Katharine, 
there are tears in your eyes! Do you actually mean to say you 
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care about bidding good-bye to Lord Petres for three weeks? or was 
it Mrs. Siddons or Rachel, who always used to shed real tears at the 
pathetic parts when she was acting ?” 


Cuartrer X. 
TWO HOURS IN PARADISE. 


Tre first scene of the Figlia was nearly over when Steven reached 
Covent Garden. As the box-keeper opened the door for him to enter, 
Katharine Fane, who was seated at the back part of the box, turned 
round and met him with a smile that set his heart at rest at once. 
He had been torturing himself, as he drove to the theatre, with all 
manner of doubts as to the reception Miss Fane would give him 
now that she had had time to think over his misconduct of last 
night. 

“You are later than I told you to be, Mr. Lawrence ”—this she 
said as Steven took the vacant chair at her side—* but Patti does not 
come on till the second scene, so you have not lost much. What a 
crowded house! is it not? ‘o-night is the first time Patti has ap- 
peared since her illness, and there is to be a new ballet after the 
opera. Of course, you know who that is in the royal box? Bella ”— 
and she leant forward and touched her sister's arm—* here is Mr. 
Lawrence.” 

Mrs. Dering turned, and bowed with just decent civility to Steven ; 
Mr. Clarendon Whyte, who was at her side, lowered his eyelids about 
as much as he had done on their first introduction; Dora Fane 
stretched out her hand, and welcomed him with a whole roulade 
of little nods and smiles. “So good of you, Mr. Lawrence! such 
beautiful flowers!” holding up his bouquet to her lips. ‘ How can I 
thank you enough for remembering me ?” 

“T—TI must thank you for accepting them, Miss Fane!” said poor 
Steven. Had Dot been eighty, Steven’s tender reverence for every- 
thing bearing a woman’s shape would have kept him from telling her 
that he had never remembered her at all. ‘I was only afraid I took 
a liberty in sending them.” And then he drew back, and with a 
feeling of perfectly childish disappointment glanced at the bouquet in 
Katharine Fane’s hand—the accustomed bouquet of rare hot-house 
flowers that Lord Petres’ florist had orders to send to Hertford Street 
every evening during the season. 

“T was a little bit jealous about Dot’s bouquet, Mr. Lawrence,” she 
cried, with her ready knack of answering looks rather than words. 
“These are very beautiful in their way, but I’m so passionately fond 
of all white flowers—stephanotis, most of all. I stole a bit, as you 
see,” bending her neck so that he could better see the flower in her 
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hair, “‘and made Dot replace it as she could. You must not be angry 
with me, you know.” 

_ “Angry!” said Steven, under his breath. Not another word: yet, 
when he had spoken, Katharine Fane felt that they had made a 
sudden, an enormous leap into intimacy; and steadily, though her 
cheek kept its colour, her pulse quickened. 

“Here is Patti,” she whispered, leaning forward to catch a first 
glimpse of the little figure that was tripping across the stage to 
Sulpizio’s side, ‘‘and we must not speak another word. Now mind, 
Mr. Lawrence, I expect you to be in raptures. Ah, how pretty she 
is looking—you dear little creature! look at her through the glasses, 
and tell me if you ever saw such a beautiful face in your life.” 

Steven, as you may imagine, was supremely ignorant of the nature 
of opera-glasses, and, after one or two ineffectual attempts at using 
them, declared, boldly, that he saw better with his own eyes. “ Im- 
possible!” said Katharine, “they are the best glasses I ever used. 
You cannot have the focus right. Let me set them for you—so. 
Now, isn’t she beautiful;2 Such eyes, and such a mouth, and such 
goodness on all the dear little face !” 

“She is handsome!” said Steven, as he returned the glasses to 
Miss Fane’s hand, but without the slightest enthusiasm in his tone. 

‘Handsome! did you ever see any face more perfectly beautiful ?” 

“Yes, indeed I have, Miss Fane.” 

After which they were silent again; Katharine leaning back in her 
chair, and listening, with seemingly rapt attention, to the music, 
and Steven drinking in by every sense the subtle delicious intoxication 
of her presence: the intoxication to which this fairy scene of light 
and brilliancy—the stage, the audience, the prima-donna’s voice itself 
—were to him but adjuncts! 

Neither then, nor afterwards, was Steven Lawrence anything but a 
very prosaic Kentish yeoman, as far as expression went: neither 
through words, marble or colour, was thought or emotion of his 
destined, while he lived, to find artistic utterance. Yet, for this one 
evening, I say that a mysteriously-quickened soul passed into the 
commonplace “ sheath of a man,” and made him feel, for two hours or 
so, like a poet and an artist! He followed the story of the opera with 
Katharine’s help, and—simply carried away by stage virtues and 
stage passions, like a child—his heart fired at the image of Maria’s 
love for Tonio; at her agony of grief when she parts from her humble 
soldier life, her outburst of honest nature when in the midst of her 
new-gotten wealth and station, she sees Sulpizio, and the dear old 
rataplan! vatapli! bursts, involuntarily as a bird’s song, from her 
lips. Eight or ten months later, Steven happened to hear the Figlha 
del Reggimento, Mademoiselle Patti singing in it again, in’ Paris, and 
was just as alive as any other enlightened man would be to the stage 
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tinsel of investing a camp-girl with all this love and faith and gene- 
rosity of heart. To-night he was a child, a poet, a lover—a believer 
in everything fair and noble in human nature: even human nature on 
the boards of Covent Garden Theatre. 

“You are as enthusiastic as I meant you to be,” said Katharine, 
during one of the choruses of the second act. “ At first, you would 
scarcely allow that Patti was good looking, and now you know you are 
utterly carried away—ready to throw yourself at her feet !” 

“T know that I am carried away,” answered Steven, in his candid 
fashion ; “ carried away much farther than my wisdom bids me go, but 
I know also that I have no wish to throw myself at the feet of any 
woman living, save one, and she is not Mademoiselle Patti.” 

Now, from a man whom she regarded as an equal, Katharine Fane 
would have held this speech to be either a stupid impertinence or a 
still more stupid declaration ; and, for very certain, would have met it 
with an answer admirably blent of mockery, indifference, and disdain. 
But after the charge Lord Petres had brought against her, of cruelty, 
she felt it was impossible for her to treat any presumption, any folly 
of this poor Steven’s with undue severity, so did what was, in truth, 
more fatally cruel than the harshest rebuff she could have dealt hin— 
blushed ever so-little, and threw down her eyes, and then langhed— 
that gracious low laugh, that to Steven’s mind was such far sweeter 
music than any in Donizetti's score. 

** You are very faithful to your absent love, Mr. Lawrence; that is 
all I can say. There are few men who would not be led away from 
their allegiance, for an hour, at all events, by such a syren as Patti. 
Ah! when you have lived among us longer,” and she sighed, “ you 
will forget all these primitive virtues you have learnt beyond the seas. 
To be faithful to any one thing or person long, would be poor policy 
to us men or women of the world!” And she broke off one of the 
costliest flowers in her bouquet, and scattered it absently, petal by 
petal, on her dress as she spoke. 

Her face, her attitude, her whole expression at this moment, was a 
picture destined never while he lived to fade from Steven’s memory. 
He saw her at a hundred future times, when she looked every whit 
as fair as now—times when he loved her more passionately, perhaps— 
times when he hated, when he despised her; but never again did any 
image of her so sink in upon his heart as on this evening, when, as I 
have said, he felt for once in his life with an artist’s feeling, and saw 
with an artist’s eyes. The pure-cut blue-veined arm, showing bare 
from cloak or drapery against the crimson hangings of the box; the 
throat, white as fresh-hewn marble, but instinct with warm life ; the 
delicate line of profile; the parted lips; the careless hair ;—every 
smallest detail in that bright picture, it was his misery (and his ex- 
ceeding happiness) to retain within his memory, living, intact, as in 
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this first moment when his senses—unconscious of all that they were 
storing for the future—received their register. 

“Quite delightful to see your cousin looking so well pleased,” 
whispered Mr. Clarendon Whyte, with ironical emphasis, into Dot’s 
ear. “Of course I don’t presume to understand Miss Fane’s fas- 
tidious tastes, still I should not have thought that that—er—pwize- 
fighter sort of man would have been likely to find favour in her 
sight.” 

“ Pwize-fighter sort of man?” repeated Dot. Poor little Dot! she 
was in an excessively bad temper with Mr. Whyte, or she would never 
have ventured to mimic his peculiar charm of pronunciation. “I may 
be stupid, but I do not in the least see the point. Mr. Lawrence is 
one of the handsomest men I ever saw—so sunburnt and manly- 
looking, and excellent features as well. Mr. Lawrence, I hope you 
are not very much bored by all this music we are making you 
listen to ?” 

And Dot turned pointedly away from Mr. Clarendon Whyte, and, 
until Patti’s entrance silenced the house again, continued to give 
Steven the prettiest smiles, and most coquettish glances and whispers, 
of which she was capable. 

Dot exercising all her little Parisian charms upon the poor back- 
woodsman, and Katharine Fane friendly and gracious at his side! 
Had Steven been anything but the plain single-hearted fellow that he 
was, some degree of vanity could scarcely have failed to be called 
forth in him by such a position ; and vanity once set in action would 
probably have gone far to save him. But, unhappily for himself, the 
passion, the madness that already filled Steven Lawrence’s breast, 
was too thoroughly genuine to admit of any smaller feeling having 
place there. A man whose ambition is seriously set on grasping a 
crown, is not likely to be turned aside by any paltry or personal 
temptations that beset him on the road. 

When the sorrows of the charming little Figlia were just attaining 
the climax which dramatic art requires the sorrows of all heroines to 
attain ten minutes before the curtain falls upon their final happiness— 
Steven at the summit of his Fools’ Paradise—the door of the box 
opened, and a man’s figure glided quietly into the chair still unoc- 
cupied behind Katharine. 

“Captain Gordon!” she whispered, turning round to the new 
comer with a smile that made Steven’s heart sink to zero. “ Captain 
Gordon, exactly in time, of course, to be too late! Why have you 
not been to see me all this age? What has become of you? Have 
you been out of town, or only lazy, as usual; and did you know that 
I was to be here to-night ?” 

“T have been out of town, Miss Fane, and lazy also, as usual; and 
T knew that you were to be here to-night. Is it likely I should have 
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come unless I had known it? Petres has persuaded me to go to Paris 
with him to-morrow, and told me where you were to be found, so I 
just came in for two or three minutes to wish you good-bye. 

Captain Gordon was a man somewhat under forty years of age, 
with a slow, melancholy way of speaking, a manner indolent almost 
to effeminacy; blonde hair and beard already thickly sprinkled with 
white, and a face that, without being handsome, had something 
beautiful in the excessive serenity and goodness of its expression. 
“Un veritable téte de Jésus,” poor Gavarni said of George Gordon 
when he saw him once from the window of his sick-room in Paris. 

“Just the sort of man to please these women of the world,” thought 
Steven, taking a thoroughly unfavourable and thoroughly unjust 
measurement of him in one cold look. “A smooth-tongued, fair- 
skinned old dandy, with the pretty manners of a girl, and all the 
graces his London tailor can put upon him. What chance should a 
rough-handed, sunburnt savage like me have among them all ?” 

And he turned away, trying his utmost to look interested in the 
fate of the lovers on the stage, and indifferent to everything else; but 
hearing with preternatural accuracy every word of the friendly fare- 
wells, and little commissions for Paris, and commands to be back very 
soon, and bring Lord Petres back too, that it was Miss Fane’s pleasure 
to whisper into the “old dandy’s” ear during the five or six minutes 
that he remained in the box. 

Had Steven known a little better what manner of man that old 
dandy was, I think, even with all his newly-awakened faculties for 
self-torture, he would have found it hard to be jealous of Katharine 
Fane’s friendship for him. Katharine, who had never a word to say 
to carpet-knights of the order of Mr. Clarendon Whyte, was weak 
exceedingly in her devotion to all genuine hardihood or personal 
bravery in men. Her veneration for the highest intellect in Europe 
was second—could you have got her to confess the absolute truth—to 
what she felt for Garibaldi or for Stonewall Jackson ; and, of all the 
men she had ever personally known, George Gordon seemed in her 
eyes the bravest. “Other men go into battles,” she would say, 
“because secondary motives call them there. It is their profession 
only, or their duty.” (This is Katharine’s morality, not mine.) “George 
Gordon seeks danger because he likes danger. No man would go 
about on battle-fields as he does, helping the wounded on both sides, 
with only a silk umbrella over his head, unless he had a lion’s heart-— 
and I love him for it!” And George Gordon, quite aware of the state 
of her affections, had long ago, in Lord Petres’s presence, pledged 
himself seriously to return them in the event of his friend’s death 
before his own. 

His love of running about on battle-fields had more than once cost 
the “old dandy” dear. At Solferino, the weather being hot, he 
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managed to hire a caléche, in which he leisurely drove himself about 
just outside the French lines, and falling into the hands of the 
Austrians, was on the point of being shot as a spy, when an officer 
who had known him in Vienna declared him to be English, and a 
lunatic, and so saved his life. In the Danish war, he and a friend of 
the same tastes, went regularly through the campaign; and at 
Dybbil, while indifferently succouring wounded Danes and Prussians 
alike, George Gordon got hit by a spent ball in the leg and lamed for 
life. During the four visits that he paid to America during the war, 
his hair-breadth escapes by land and sea would have made a much 
thicker volume than that of many professional heroes, could he have 
been induced to write them. It was impossible for any one, who really 
knew the man, to accuse George Gordon of affectation or self-glory 
in his amateur pursuit of danger. Except to the three or four men 
with whom he was on terms of intimacy, he never spoke of what he 
had been doing at all; his own brother first knew of his being in the 
thick of the Danish fighting through seeing his conduct at Dybbil 
mentioned in the correspondent’s letter of the Times. When he was 
a youngster, his father, an Ayrshire country gentleman, bought him a 
commission in the Guards; and by five and twenty George Gordon 
had drunk to the dregs of the cup of ordinary London ball-room 
dissipation, and grown sick of it. So he exchanged into a line 
regiment, then starting for the Crimea; fought steadily through the 
whole of the Russian war, and at the conclusion of the peace (forced 
upon us by the French, he always said), sent in his papers in disgust, 
and left the service. From that time till the present, his life had 
been spent in dawdling about the West End during the season— 
yachting or shooting a little in autumn—and, as Katharine said, 
“helping the wounded on battle-fields, with a silk umbrella over his 
head,” whenever any fighting happened to be going on about the 
world. Ball-going young ladies called him cynical, because he was 
indifferent to balls and to their society; but ball-going young ladies, 
for once, were faulty in their deductions. See George Gordon with 
children—see the abject slavery to which any human being from the 
age of two to ten could at once reduce him—and say whether it was 
possible such a man could be a cynic! He belonged simply, as far as 
social ethics went, to the broad school of middle-aged Bond Street 
philosophers (I fear not a decreasing school), who, in their gilded 
youth, have learnt to regard young ladies as a species of animated 
doll—expensive in its tastes, unprofitable as a companion ; and who, 
after five or six and thirty, think scarcely more about them than men 
of twenty think of tops and marbles. 

With Katharine Fane alone, out of all the young women of his 
acquaintance—Katharine, who, through some strange inconsistency of 
nature, was full of soft feminine grace, yet not frivolous; beautiful, 
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yet alive to a great many interests in human life besides her beauty 
and her dress—would George Gordon, of his own free will, spend 
more than a quarter of an hour at a time; and with her he was the 
most charming, the most constant of friends. People of the world, 
with the world’s accustomed gross disbelief in such friendships, had 
for a long time insisted that Captain Gordon must be one of Miss 
Fane’s rejected suitors, but that the girl was too subtle—think of 
Lord Petres’ wretched health, and his acknowledged distaste for 
marriage, and George Gordon an elder son !—to let him go. But as 
George Gordon was a man who, for very many years, had cared 
nothing for what was said of him, and as Lord Petres not only 
continued to live, but to show every sign of fidelity to Miss Fane, the 
intimacy had just gone on until the world had ceased even to fear 
that no good would come of it. 

To say that Katharine Fane was not secretly flattered by the 
chivalrous devotion George Gordon gave to her, and to her only; to 
say that no little feminine intentional art of hers ever reminded him 
that he was only a man—left unscathed on sufferance—and she a young 
and beautiful woman, who might be victor if she chose, would be to 
say that Katharine was not Katharine. In her friendships, honest 
and large-hearted though she was, Katharine Fane could no more help 
wishing to be a little more than liked than the great queen could help 
wishing her courtiers to bow to the soft hand of Elizabeth Tudor the 
woman, rather than to the wisdom and majesty of Elizabeth the 
Princess. What wonder that Steven, too ignorant to discriminate 
between the finer shades of friendship, flirtation, and lovemaking, 
should feel his heart grow sick as he watched them together? Those 
pleasant laughs, those low whispers, those full soft glances; every 
trick of manner that in his folly he had considered as something 
belonging to himself alone, were accorded just as freely, he saw, to 
this man with the faded dandy face as they had been to him; as freely 
as they would be accorded to Lord Petres ; to the next man she spoke 
to; to everybody weak enough to be led astray by them. And five 
minutes ago he had been ready to tell her that he worshipped her ; to 
throw himself on her pity! Her pity! The tender mercy of a woman 
of the world like this! 

As Captain Gordon left the box, and while Steven was getting all 
the wisdom he could out of his own reflections, and remembering 
Klaus’s story and Lord Petres’ warning, and everything else most 
disagreeable to remember, the curtain slowly fell on the Figlia, and 
Tonio, and the old serjeant, and the grand Marchesa, all holding each 
other’s hands, and stepping backwards, and bowing and smiling, as 
happy newly-reconciled relations do—on the stage. And with grim 
satisfaction Steven realised to himself what a ridiculous gew-gaw piece 


of trumpery an opera was. These gesticulating foreign men and 
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women singing out their loves and sorrows to the other men and 
women—actors equally with themselves—who sat round in their 
boxes and listened. ‘The curtain down, the prima-donna was recalled ; 
twice—three times; and then began one of the usual Patti scenes. 
Men in the stalls clapping as if they were frenzied; women standing 
up in the boxes and throwing their bouquets on the stage, on the 
orchestra—anywhere; Mrs. Dering, and the Miss Fanes, even Mr. 
Clarendon Whyte, sharing in the general excitement. 

“ Applaud, Mr. Lawrence, applaud!” cried Katharine. “ How can 
you be so cold? ‘The first time she has appeared since her illness— 
and look! ah, do look how the princes are clapping!” 

But Steven was not in a humour to clap his hands together because 


he was bid; and even the example of princes failed to arouse him into 
enthusiasm. 


Cuarrer XI, 
TRANSFORMATION SCENES. 


“ Juatous !” thought Katharine, glancing round, when the house had 
grown quict again, at Steven’s moody face—“ jealous, and not a 
perfect temper—ah! you poor, big Steven, what a life is before you! 
How good it would be for once to see Lord Petres look like that! 
Can a man care much for one, I wonder, without being made miserable 
sometimes? Could Lord Petres be made miserable by anything 
except east wind and the doctors? Mr. Lawrence,” very softly. 

No answer. 

“Mr. Lawrence ?” rather louder. 

“‘T beg your pardon, Miss Fane.” 

“ How did you enjoy that last scene of the opera ?” 

“ Excessively, of course.” 

“You did not,” thought Katharine, “and you shall tell me so 
before long. Ah! you are a convert at last, then. You confess that 
the little Figlia is perfectly charming ?” 

“She is a perfectly good actress,” answered Steven, more morosely 
than any man had ever answered Katharine Fane before, “on or off 
the stage, that, I am told, is the great secret of all women’s charms.” 

“Mr. Lawrence, please don’t be cynical,” said Katharine, with 
thorough good-humour. “If you knew how pleasant it would be to 
me to meet with some one who would always give his own fresh 
opinions, not the worn-out opinions of the rest of this worn-out 
world !” 

“You would not like such an one long, I guess,” said Steven, 
bluntly. “No man who spoke the whole truth would be fit company 
for—for——” 


“An artificial, silly fine lady like me,” interrupted Katharine. 
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“Very well, then, I have only one thing to ask of you—try. As long 
as we know each other—and I hope that will be a very long time— 
speak the truth to me, and see if I ever dislike it. Now, will 
you?” 

“Ts the compact to be a mutual one?” asked Steven, wondering as 
he spoke at his own audacity. 

“ Mutual! yes, to be sure, if it is in my power to make it so!” 
cried Katharine, with hearty readiness ; ‘‘ though it will be a more 
difficult par. for me to play than for you, I suspect, Mr. Lawrence. 
However, I will do my best, and probably, like most other things, the 
habit of truth-telling can be acquired by practice. Now, do you— 
speaking under our new compact—think that the chief secret of a 
woman’s charm is that she shall be unreal—a thorough actress, as 
you said just now ?” 

“T only repeated what I have been told, Miss Fane,” said Steven. 
“T speak on the authority of a person much better informed in such 
matters than myself.” 

“Ah, I understand. Lord Petres has been inoculating you with 
some of his horrible French heresies. Give me your own opinion, 
please. I know those of Lord Petres—on all subjects—by heart.” 

“Miss Fane, the subject is above me altogether. I am a barba- 
rian—in the darkest ignorance respecting everything, except perhaps 
bears and panthers.” 

“ But you did thoroughly enjoy that bit of Patti’s acting in the last 
scene ?” 

Steven was silent. 

“Why won’t you tell me, Mr. Lawrence? I really wish to hear 
your first frank impressions of everything.” 

“Well then, as you force me to speak,” and Steven looked at her 
steadily, “I don’t believe I heard a note of the music in that last 
scene at all—my enjoyment in it, and in everything else, was spoilt. 
Don’t you know this just as well as I can tell it you ?” 

With a man as uncompromisingly sincere as Steven, the most 
refined coquette, the most finished woman of the world, would have 
found it hard to hold her ground with plain truth-telling once 
admitted between them. Katharine’s eyes sank. “TI was so sorry to 
find Captain Gordon was going out of town. I should have liked to 
introduce him to you. Jam sure you would get on well together.” 

“T think not, Miss Fane, if Captain Gordon is the gentleman to 
whom you were talking just now. ‘These fine London dandies are not 
at all in my way.” 

“Dandies! Oh, I like that! George Gordon is about as much a 
dandy as Lord Petres, and I hear that you and he have already 
become fast friends.” 

“Lord Petres was very kind to me to-day,” said Steven, quickly. 

x 2 
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“T am not so ignorant as to think that a man of Lord Petres’ rank 
and fortune could ever be my friend.” 

All the fine -generosity of Katharine’s heart—the one quality 
unspoiled in her by worldly contact—was stirred by his tone. 
“Difference in rank! Mr. Lawrence, have you come back from 
America with the old-fashioned idea that English people do nothing, 
at this age of the world, but bow down before the golden calf of birth 
or station? Why, Lord Petres himself says that the hours of 
aristocratic principle are numbered. In another twenty years, if we 
go on as we are doing now, the only possible aristocracy will be that 
of labour. The rulers of the world will be its workmen.” 

“That is very well for Lord Petres, in his position, to say,” 
answered Steven, quietly, “and very gracious of you, in your position, 
to repeat. But we live now, not twenty years hence, and I, for one, 
have not the slightest wish to alter facts as they stand. Lord Petres 
is a rich man and a gentleman; I am a small farmer, whose bread 
must be earned by the work of my own right hand. Lord Petres may 
patronize me. He could never make me his friend, nor should I wish it.” 

Until now every feeling of Katharine Fane’s for Steven had been 
largely mixed with pity. She pitied him for his honesty; for the 
mistake that had brought him among them at all; for his prospects of 
becoming Dot’s husband. More than all she pitied while she 
liked him better for his Quixotic hopeless adoration for herself. In 
this moment she first distinctly recognised that her new plaything was 
aman; and her heart went out to him. 

“You are proud, Mr. Lawrence, and I like you better for being so. 
Some day, when you have got really to know us all, I think you will 
reckon Lord Petres and George Gordon—me, too, I hope—among 
your friends. George Gordon is one of my firmest allies. He is not, 
any more than Lord Petres, what is called a ladies’ man, generally ; 
but I am afraid I don’t get on with ladies’ men. All my greatest 
friends, until now, have been men of the age of Lord Petres—old men 
Dot and Bella call them—who have given up balls and young ladies’ 
society a quarter of a century ago. Fine London dandies”—and she 
gave a glance at Mr. Clarendon Whyte—“ are no more in my way 
than in yours. However we differ in some things, there at least is a 
bond of sympathy between us from the commencement.” 

So she charmed his jealousy away: so, in spite of himself, she made 
him feel that he was to be regarded as one of her friends—a friend on 
a like footing, on a like equality, with the rest. 

‘We shall return home very soon now,” she went on, as Steven 
remained silent ; “to-morrow, if I can possibly induce Dot to go—I 
have had enough of London for this season—and then I hope you will 
get to know us better. We shall expect to see a great deal of you at 
the Dene.” 
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“ “And you advise me to come there?” said Steven. “Remember 
that you have promised to tell me the plain truth in everything! You 
are good enough to call yourself my friend, and you advise me to come 
often to your house ?” 

“T do, indeed, Mr. Lawrence. I know that the Squire and mamma 
will be glad to see you, and Dora, too, of course, and % 

The curtain rose upon the first scene of the afterpiece ; and Katha- 
rine—it was balm hereafter to her conscience to remember—left the 
sentence unfinished. 

“Qh! isn’t that lovely ?” cried Dot, jumping up, or, rather, down, 
upon her feet. A sensational tableau, in which stage dresses were to 
be seen at their best upon the ladies of the ballet, and under the glare 
of electric light, was the only portion of dramatic art that appealed 
with real force to Dot's sympathies. “Do you see Mademoiselle 
Fleuri, Kate? How well she looks in light hair! Mr. Whyte, is 
little Fleuri’s hair her own, dyed, or false? I always wish so I could 
see these people close, to know how they make up !” 

“ Mademoiselle Fleuri’s hair is as much her own as anything pur- 
chased at an extravagantly high price can be,” said Mr. Whyte, with 
a feeble smile at his own reproduction of this oldest of all poor jokes. 
“Tt’s the dearest colour in the world—only one shop in Paris supplies 
it—real blonde cendrée. I can ascertain for you the exact price of the 
whole coiffure, if you like.” 

“Price! Why, do you think I want to imitate persons of that 
kind ?” cried Dot, indignantly. “I should have thought wearing my 
hair four inches long, as I do, would prevent people, at least, from 
suspecting me of anything false—which I detest. Oh, Katharine! 
look at the mauve and silver group!—made long, I declare, those 
would be exquisite ball-dresses—and the court ladies, and the pages! 
I could think myself in Paris again. This is the best thing I ever saw 
before in England.” 

The; afterpiece was one of those mixed representations, half ballet, 
half féerie, wholly “sensation,” which London managers have of late 
begun so liberally to import from Paris: a representation making no 
particular attempt at the imitation of nature, striving little after 
grace, nothing whatever after the awakening of any save “sensational” 
emotion in the minds of the spectators: an affair altogether of lime- 
lights, and transformations, and scores of well-favoured young women, 
lightly clad in tissue dresses, but which held a refined and educated 
audience in rapt attention from the moment the curtain rose until it 
fell. Miss Fane and Mis. Dering were quite as genuine in their 
admiration of it all as Dot. “Is it not wonderfully got up, Mr. 
Lawrence ?” said Katharine, as Mademoiselle Fleuri, after a succession 
of “daring flights” and breathless pirouettes, was receiving the 
enthusiastic applause of the stalls and a shower of bouquets more 
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liberal even than had been accorded to Patti. “Is not little Fleuri’s 
dancing good, and the effect of the whole scene admirable ?” 

“JT don’t know whether the dancing is called ‘good’,” answered 
Steven. “TI believe I have seen the gipsy dancers throw their feet as 
hich in the streets of Mexico. Of the general effect of the scene, I 
think I had better give no opinion.” 

“Yes, please do; I should like to hear how these theatrical effects 
strike people who are unused to them.” 

“Well, then, Miss Fane, I should say the effect—for what it aims 
at !—is perfect ; but I am pained to see you here. It is not, to my 
mind, a fitting or a decorous scene for a woman to witness.” 

A blush of angry surprise coloured Katharine’s face to the temples. 
“So much for giving wild Indians the liberty to express their savage 
instincts!” she thought. ‘I don’t know what you mean, Mr. Law- 
rence, by ‘not a fitting scene.’ Would I, would my sister, would any 
of us be here, if it was not perfectly befitting ? You forget yourself a 
little, I think.” 

“T remember I was ordered to speak the truth,” said Steven, humbly, 
“and I see that I have offended you. But what is said is said. I spoke 
only what I meant.” 

Miss Fane looked away from him without answering a syllable— 
looked away with an expression of cold dignity which, three minutes 
ago, Steven would have sworn that soft face was incapable of wearing ; 
and so the ballet went on. More “ daring flights,” more fairies dressed 
in rose-bud wreaths and silver wings, more electric light, more golden 
showers. Steven sat it all out in silent misery. That he had, by his 
gross plain speaking, irrevocably offended Miss Fane, was certain ; yet 
for his life he could not have brought himself to soften away, or 
apologise for that which he had said. Brought up as a boy in 
austerest dissenting horror of theatres, cards, and dancing, Steven, 
when he found himself his own master at eighteen, had, as a matter of 
course, become a frequenter of every theatre and gambling-house 
which the Californian towns offered to him. His temperament (the 
old temperament of the Lawrences, pur sang) was essentially, and, in 
spite of all hereditary or acquired beliefs, a pleasure-loving one ; his 
capacity for resisting temptation of all kinds small ; his eagerness for 
present enjoyment far stronger than his dread of future retribution. 
And still, no uncommon anomaly in characters like his, the preju- 
dices of his early years had remained unshaken long after princiyle, as 
applied to his own life, had suecumbed. The old puritanical view of 
theatres being the outworks of the Evil One had never been stronger 
in his heart than at this moment. Macemoiselle Fleuri, and the 
attendant crowd of nymphs and fairies and pages, belonged, he 
thought, to precisely the same class as the gipsy dancers of the 
Mexican streets ; and for eyes as honest as Katharine’s to look calmly 
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on at their evolutions was sacrilege! He was too uneducated to know 
that refined people regard a ballet altogether from an esthetic point of 
view ; too narrow-minded to remember that what was of the earth to 
him might, to more highly-cultivated eyes and consciences, be pure. 
He felt. only—as one may imagine a solitary Mahomedan would feel 
on finding himself among European ladies in a ball-room—that he 
was assisting at a scene of gross unveiled indecorum, yet one in 
which he alone out of all the assembled company saw or imagined 
any evil. 

Suddenly, just as the ballet was closing in a flood of rose-coloured 
light, Katharine turned to him again. “Mr. Lawrence,” she said 
sweetly, “fagive me for speaking as Idid! I have been trying 
during the last quarter of an hour to see things as you—fresh from 
the bears and panthers—must see them, and at last I have brought 
myself to feel how natural it was that you should speak as you did. 
Now, I like a ¢ood ballet, and I don’t, and never shall, see the slightest 
harm in it; but then I don’t know that I ever see harm in anything. 
You do. - These little‘ differences of opinion will give us the more to 
talk about. Wil you put on my cloak for me?” 

She rose, and ‘Steven took a voluminous soft fabric of white cash- 
mere, silk, and svansdown from the back of her chair, and began to 
turn it round and round—whichever side he turned it finding that it 
grew more hopelcsly unlike a cloak in his grasp. Katharine was 
accustomed to the attentions of men who knew as much about cash- 
mere and swansdown as she did herself, and something in the 
yeoman’s ignorance pleased her—I suppose by force of contrast. 

“Let me help vou out of all that labyrinth!” she whispered, 
looking up with a snile into his embarrassed face, as she took the 
cloak from him. “ ‘These tassels, you see, are supposed to represent a 
hood, made so that it cannot by possibility be drawn over any human 
head ; now, if you would try once more ?” 

And then Steven, with reverential hands, having put the cloak 
round her shoulders, she took his arm, in spite of a look from Mrs. 
Dering, and led the way out of the box. 

The lobbies of the theatre were densely crowded that night. 
Dukes, earls, and commoners—half London—had followed in the 
wake of royalty to see Mademoiselle Fleuri in the new ballet; and 
before a minute had passed Steven and Katharine found themselves 
cut off from the rest of the party. 

“T see some one has picked up Dora,” said Katharine, looking back 
across her shoulder, “ani Bella is with Mr. Whyte, so we are all 
right. I never feel easy about Dora in a crowd, until a pretty strong 
arm protects her ; the poor little Dot might so easily be knocked down 
and trodden to pieces. Please forgive me, Mr. Lawrence!” This as a 
great wave of people from \the upper staircase made her cling closer 
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to Steven’s arm. “I wonder whether you will ever forget the peine 
forte et dure you have been put through this evening ?” 

“T shall remember none of the foreign languages they sang in,” 
answered Steven, upon whom, as you have seen, French quotations 
were lost. “I shall remember being with you, and your toleration of 
my stupidity always. To-night has been to me like the beginning 
of a new life, Miss Fane.” 


A good many of Katharine’s friends came across her on the way 
out, and all of them—TI speak of her female friends—looked with more 
attention than London people usually bestow on unknown men—at 
Steven’s handsome face, towering a good head and shoulders above the 
common crowd. It had not hitherto been Katharine’s fate to be 
brought into contact with men of whose natural or physical endowments 
she could feel proud. Her father, whom she could jwt remember, 
was small and delicate ; her step-father, Mr. Hilliard, measured about 
five feet five in his shooting boots; Lord Petres was half a head 
shorter than herself; and it was with a feeling of weakaess, of depend- 
ence, absolutely new to her experience, that she clung 1o Steven’s stout 
arm, and let him pilot and support her through the crowd. The 
existence of those qualities by which Steven Lawrence had been known 
among his rough mates in the American woods, hs hardihood, his 
strength, his nerve, seemed revealed to the girl, asif by instinct, in 
this moment, when the only difficulties the poor fdlow had to over- 
come were the clinging laces and training draperies of an avalanche of 
fine ladies! and all the men whom she had known hitherto were 
dwarfed, as she mentally placed them at Steven’s sde. 

“ Dot will have a strong arm to uphold her,” she thought; “ yes, 
and a warm heart to love her, when . . . wien all this present 
folly is past, and I am forgotten !” and she sighel. 

Steven turned, and saw she was looking tirel and pale. “ Miss 
Fane, you are ill,” he whispered tenderly ; “let me make a road for 
you; I can, in an instant, if you wish it, and get you into the air? 
you look faint.” 

But Katharine laughed, and declared herself strong enough to bear 
another hour, if there was need, of her position. ‘‘ If you know what 
we have to go through at London parties,” she said, ‘‘ you would not 
accuse me of fainting in a crowd like this. Ihave stood more cruelly 
trampled upon and crushed than we are now, on a staircase for two 
hours together at an ‘at home,’ and called it pleasure afterwards. Ah, 
my stephanotis!” they had reached the outer vestibule, and were 
within a yard or two of their own party again, “my poor little bit of 
stephanotis is falling, and I can’t even raise a hand to save it!” 

And as she spoke her flower, the only one out of Steven’s bouquet that 
had reached her, fell, to be trodden, of course, into atoms by the crowd. 
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“The best place for it!” said Steven, with a sudden, bitter recol- 
lection of all Lord Petres had said to him,—“the best place for it ;” 
but there was a kind of question in his voice. ‘The gift reminds the 
giver of his place !” 

Katharine Fane was silent. 


CHapter XII. 
DOT’S BEAU-IDEAL. 


“J rank if you do marry him that you will be very fortunate, Dot. 
I think any woman would be fortunate who married Steven Lawrence. 
Whatever his short-comings in birth or fortune, or outward polish, he 
isaman. You would never have to blush for him!” 

“(est sélon,” answered Dot, sharply. “In his place, among 
ploughed fields and turnips, I am quite ready to allow Steven Law- 
rence may have his merits. In a drawing-room, I should blush for 
him every ten minutes; if, that is to say, which is very unlikely, I 
ever became Mr. Steven Lawrence’s wife.” 

The rouge and the gold-dust were gone; the baby-curls pinned 
tightly back from the temples; the pink silk was replaced by a 
plain cambric wrapper ; and the little shining fairy of the opera had 
turned into a very old fairy indeed, as she stood before the fire in 
Katharine’s room, talking into the small hours, as her custom was, 
over the events of the day. Katharine looked at her with a profound 
feeling of pity as she spoke. ‘T’o a girl in the flush of her youth and 
beauty no sight is more pathetic than that of an unmarried woman 
eight or ten years oldér than herself—eight or ten years, all the fair 
summer that lies so full of promise before her, wasted! and the great 
prize, the prize which is to make up for lost youth and beauty, for 
vanished conquests, and slaves that are slaves no longer, unattained. 

“Tf you despise Steven Lawrence and his suit now, you may repent 
itsome day, Dora. Balls and operas, and gentlemen like Mr. Clarendon 
Whyte, are very well for a certain time, but——” 

“But Dora Fane is within a few months of thirty,” interrupted 
Dora, bitterly, “and having missed all better chances in her youth, 
must marry the first decent man who offers to her, or be a poor de- 
pendant for life. You need not be afraid of that, Katharine! I 
would fifty times sooner go on the stage, when you marry, than have 
to live upon my relations any longer ; indeed, 1am not sure I wouldn’t 
rather do it than marry a man like Steven Lawrence. The disgrace 
to Bella would be greater,” cried Dot, with a flash of the eyes, “and I 
should be more amused myself. I like the stage, and everything 
belonging to it, and I loathe the country, and everything belonging 
to it—yeomen especially.” 

And genuine tears came into Dora Fane’s eyes as she stood and 
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stared disconsolately at the fire. ‘Me in a farm-house!” she broke 
out, as Katharine kept silent. “Me going to a disgusting meeting- 
house! Me, with my delicate chest, on that bleak Kent coast from 
one year’s end to the other. I wish I was dead. I wish I had been 
left among the people who suited me in Paris. What do I care for 
the good name of all the Fanes or Hilliards who ever lived ? What 
benefit will my old family ever be to me, I should like to know ?” 

“None at all, my dear Dora,” answered Katharine, kindly. “The 
happiness of your own future life is all I care about, and I do think 
you would be happier married, and living quietly in a home of your 
own now—yes, even if that home was a Kentish farm. The meeting- 
house you need not go to, unless you choose, and I don’t see how 
Ashcot can be much bleaker than the Dene, where you have lived in 
very tolerable health for the last fifteen years of your life.” 

“And I,” said Dot, “think that you are altogether mistaken. I 
am not one of those women whose ideas of happiness are marriage, 
marriage, and again marriage! If I marry a man I don’t like, I shall 
be miserable, and make him miserable too. Marriage without love— 
although you do call me half French—is a crime in my eyes,” said 
Dot, loftily. 

“T am glad to hear you speak so, Dot,” was Katharine’s answer. 
“When you wrote to Mr. Lawrence, when I received him here on his 
arrival, I certainly thought you were prepared to like him. You do 
not, it seems. The matter is at an end.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t take me up so, Katharine. I’m not clever 
like you, and I can’t argue, and I’m sure, Kate, you are the last 
person who ought to be hard on any one for being changeable! I 
don’t at all wish to give up poor Steven Lawrence, if I was sure of his 
intentions, and I can’t help liking people who are unworthy, and—and 
I have been very badly treated!” cried Dot, dissolving in earnest now. 
“You may talk of Frenchwomen as you like. I don’t think any 
Frenchwoman could flirt more than Arabella does. If she calls it 
high-principled, I do not! Why doesn’t she look after her children ? 
Why doesn’t she let the poor dear old General have a home by his 
own fireside? Tell me that, Katharine !” 

“The poor old General prefers his club,as you know very well, Dot, 
and Bella, far from neglecting her children, is devoted to them. I 
think her an admirable wife,” said Katharine, warmly. “There are 
few women as handsome, and as much sought after as Bella, of whom 
the world speaks so well. As to flirtation, I hate ever to hear the 
word applied to a married woman at all!” 

“You may hate the word, but Bella does not hate the thing,” cried 
Dot, firing more and more. “I don’t want to hurt your feelings, 
Kate, but I will say, that if there is one quality I despise more than 
another in a woman, it is hypocrisy; and Bella has behaved with 
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cruel—yes, cruel—hypocrisy as regards Clarendon Whyte. When 
he first used to come to this house did he, or did he not, like me 
best, Katharine ? I ask you frankly.” 

“T should say Clarendon Whyte never liked anything living except 
himself,” answered Katharine. “ His heart seems to me to be just as 
empty as his head. You are not——” and she laid her hand kindly 
on her cousin’s, “ Dora, it is not possible that you care really for such 
a man ?” 

“Tt matters little whether I do or not,” said Dot. “To-night— 
well, Kate, you never betray anything, and I don’t mind telling you 
the truth—to-night I did believe that he was going to speak. Some- 
thing he said last night gave me the right to think so; and of course, 
if he had, there would have been nothing of dishonour, as things stand 
now between me and Mr. Lawrence, in my accepting him. Ive been 
very uncertain of late, and I tried to keep—I mean I did not want to 
give absolute discouragement to anybody. You understand ?” 

Katharine nodded shortly. 

“And now, to-night, you saw Bella’s conduct; talking to him the 
whole evening ; turning his brain,” Katharine’s eyes looked an inter- 
jection, “as she can, in her quiet manner, when she chooses; and of 
course I am farther from him than ever! Do you call it honour, 
Katharine? I won't use the word you dislike to hear applied to your 
sister ; I simply ask this: do you call it honour ?” 

“Tf I could hear Bella’s account of it, I should probably call the 
whole thing sheer absurdity,” said Katharine, coolly. “As if Bella 
would stoop to any small meanness! as if Bella could care, except as 
an escort to and from her carriage, for a man like Mr. Whyte. He 
happened to murmur rather more about himself, and about his con- 
quests, into her ear than into yours to-night, Dot, and you are weak 
enough to be angry. If it were otherwise—if I could believe for a 
moment that you ever had a serious thought of marrying Clarendon 
Whyte, and that Bella, directly or indirectly, kept you from doing s0, 
I say that you should thank her as the best friend you have. In the 
first place, as you know, Mr. Whyte is poor, and poverty for the wife 
of a man like that would be simple and utter misery.” 

“Yet you advise me to marry Steven Lawrence ?” 

“Indeed I do not, Dora. After what you have been saying, I 
should be very sorry to advise you to marry any one. Steven Law- 
rence’s fortune, humble as it is, might, with his habits, enable him to 
keep his wife in comfort. Mr. Whyte’s fortune, with his habits, 
would, I should think, ensure to his wife starvation! So much I 
do say.” 

“You have grand ideas, Kate. You forget that every one cannot 
marry men like Lord Petres. If—if—Clarendon Whyte had asked 
me,” cried poor little Dot, sadly, “I would have married him, and 
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done the best I could. I like him, allez! He has brains enough for 
me. You know I don’t care for the way any of your friends talk. I 
never pretend to be clever. Even Steven Lawrence, though I dare say 
he can hardly read and write, bores me; I suppose because he is 
intelligent. I hate intelligence. I hate to hear about those horrid 
tropical beasts and plants, just as I should hate to have to go to the 
British Museum and look at them, and it’s all acting when I pretend 
to be interested in such things.” 


“ And what do you care heartily for, Dot dear? I have often wished 
to know.” 


“T care for Clarendon Whyte’s conversation, Katharine. He talks 
of things that are really interesting.” 

“ Of himself, that is to say, Dot? For one evening of my life, very 
long ago, 1 brought myself to listen to Clarendon Whyte’s conver- 
sation, and, in as far as that distressing impediment of speech of his 
allowed me to follow him, I found that all his dark hints and little 
fragments of narrative told one story—the number of his conquests, 
and the quantity of peace of mind that he had wrecked.” 

“Well, and if it was true!” interrupted Dora. “Can a man help 
being handsome, and gifted with that sort of fatal influence, I should 
like to know ?” 

“True or false, Dot, I think an honest man would keep perfect 
silence on such a theme. To boast, even mentioning no names, of 
such conquests, seems to me untrue to all our English ideas of man- 
liness. For a girl, talking among girls, to make much of her little 
ball-room triumphs, may pass, though I should not think over-highly 
of one who did. For a man to seek the reputation which that man 
seeks, he must be—a Mr. Clarendon Whyte! I can say nothing 
stronger.” 

“ But still, you see, I like him,” said poor Dot, with unanswerable 
logic. “I haven’t your views of Englishmen and English honour. 
You say sometimes Clarendon Whyte is like the hero of a bad French 
novel. I dare say he is, and I dare say that is why he suits me. I 
hayen’t the Fane nature—there is the truth. Your beau-ideal of 
happiness is to spend six weeks of the year in London, and the re- 
mainder at a country house, among wet fields, with dogs and guns 
and hunters. Mine is a little apartment on the fifth—sixth, seventh, 
if you will, but in Paris; and never to stir out of Paris till I die.” 

“ And Clarendon Whyte for a companion ?” 

“ Clarendon Whyte, or some one else of his low intellectual stan- 
dard ; some one, at least, who would like what I liked, and always be 
well dressed and distinguished-looking, when we happened to go out 
together, and never want to come back to England. You think me 
a greater fool than I am, Katharine. In a life like that, I could make 
any sacrifice for my husband: live on bread and salad—and I know 
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the meaning of what I say—anything, so that he could have his dis- 
tractions, and me, mine, bien entendu. English middle-class comfort ; 
heavy joints every day ; suet puddings for the servants; plain dress 
and no amusements for the master and mistress—I hate it! I hate 
the very thought of it!” cried Dot, clenching one of her small fists. 
“ And I hate the evil chance that first took me from a life that suited 
me better.” 

“Dot,” said Katharine, colouring, “that is ill said of you. Dislike 
England and English people if you will, but don’t deny that papa has 
been your truest friend. Don’t say that the home he gave you at 
the Dene was worse than the home from which he took you.” 

“T know that it has been a worse one to me,” said Dot, un- 
blushingly. Gratitude was not one of the virtues this poor little 
warped nature possessed. “If I had stayed in the Faubourg Saint 
Marceau, I should have grown up a bourgeoise of the smallest bour- 
geoisie, if you like—a milliner making up caps of six sous, who knows ? 
but Parisienne! Parisienne !” 

A glow of real feeling, which became her better than all rouge and 
gold-dust, came across her face. “ Fifteen years! fifteen years of 
youth, I should have been living, not existing !” 

* And what about the future, Dot?” asked Katharine; “all this 
might have been very well while your youth lasted, but for the 
future ?” 

“T should have died in Paris, at least,” said Dot, quietly. “There 
is no use talking to you, Katharine. You English don’t care a bit 
really for your country, or why should you run over the world as you 
do to get away from it? Love of Paris, with us Parisiennes’—she 
seemed to grow an inch taller as she said this—“is a passion. I’m 
like the queen—who was it ?—when I die ‘ Paris’ will be written on 
my heart! and, in the meantime, I shall marry Steven Lawrence, of 
Ashcot—when he is wearied, that is to say, of his hopeless adoration 
of my beautiful cousin Katharine.” 

She laughed, one of those loud shrill langhs, which came with such 
weird want of music from her small throat and baby mouth, and, 
kneeling down by Katharine’s side, stretched out her little hands to 
the fire. 

“Does Steven Lawrence really amuse you, as the tailor-poet did, 
Kate? or are you trying to make me accept him, as you used to make 
me take my draughts when I had the influenza, do you remember, by 
tasting them first, and pretending you liked them? When I saw you 
leave the box on his arm to-night, I could not help asking myself 
what the meaning of all the little play was. Katharine Fane—Lady 
Petres in a few months’ time—showing herself before half London, 


on the arm of Steven Lawrence, yeoman farmer, of the parish of 
Clithero, Kent !” 
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“The meaning of the ‘little play,” said Katharine, stoutly, “ is 
that Katharine Fane chose to please herself, just as she will continue 
to do when she is Lady Petres! If I had left Steven Lawrence to 
the tender mercies of you and Bella, you would, either of you, have 
thrown him over, if any one you thought better of had offered you an 
arm. And I did not choose that he should be thrown over! Putting 
your affairs altogether aside, Dot, I mean that Steven Lawrence shall 
be well treated in our house. Papa is sure t get on with him: Lord 
Petres likes him: I like him myself. As to being seen by ‘half 
London’ on the arm of a yeoman, I would just as soon be seen there 
as on the arm of a duke. You know very well, Dot, whether I have 
any nonsense of that kind in me or not.” 

“You are in a position where it is graceful to show humility, 
Katharine. The future wife of Lord Petres can afford, better than 
most women, to play at socialism—for as to believing any, yes, any 
Englishwoman is not an aristocrat at heart, I don’t! Now confess, 
Kate, as we are telling plain truths to-night, that you did feel 
ashamed of being seen with Steven Lawrence? I shan’t think a bit 
the worse of you. Say it out.” 

“ As we are speaking plain truths,” said Katharine, “ I will confess 
that I felt unaffectedly proud of Steven Lawrence the whole time that 
I was with him. It seemed to me that half the people in the crowd 
turned to look at him, Dot. Old Madame de Castro whispered to me 
in her bad English that I was on the arm of the only handsome man 
she had seen in England ; the Phantom fought her way with her usual 
energy through the mob to ask me if ‘our friend’ would be in town 
for Lady Dacres’ ball on the first? and how unconscious Steven 
Lawrence himself was of it all !” 

“What! the Countess de Castro really said that of Steven 
Lawrence?” cried Dot. ‘The Phantom really offered to get him an 
invitation to the Dacres’ ball? Well, you know, I do think him very 
handsome myself! I do think, by the time he gets more manner and 
style, he will be almost distinguished-looking. What did he say when 
you told him about Lady Dacres’ ball ?” 

“T never told him about it at all, Dora. I can imagine no greater 
cruelty than to tempt a man like Steven Lawrence into going to a 
great London party. Why (as we shall be out of town), the poor 
fellow would not have a single person to speak to the whole night.” 

“ As we shall be out of town!” repeated Dot, looking very blank. 
“Why, when do you mean to go home, Kate ?” 

“To-morrow, Dot, please. Now that Lord Petres is gone, I don’t 
see the object of my staying any longer—and I know Bella wants my 
room for some terrible maiden cousin of the General’s; the rich Miss 
Dering, who has been godmother to the whole of the children, and 
neyer given anything but an illuminated book-marker between 
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them yet. But my going has nothing to do with yours, unless 
you choose.” 

“Thank you, Katharine. If your sister would take me to every 
party and theatre in town, I would not stay under her roof when you 
are gone. To-night has opened my eyes to the extent of Arabella’s 
friendship for me. And so to-morrow we return to our eleven months 
of country! Oh, dear! I suppose I may as well be off to bed. I 
shan’t sleep, but there is nothing more to talk about here. What a 
weary play life is!” And Dot rose, yawned drearily, and then stooped 
and kissed her cousin on each cheek. Whatever small French customs 
the poor little thing had been allowed to retam—this among others— 
she clung to with almost touching pertinacity. 

When she had got into the passage a sudden thought seemed to 
cross Dot’s brain ; and, turning the lock noiselessly, she re-entered 
her cousin’s room, and walked back again to the fireside. Katharine, 
believing herself to be alone for the night, was already upon her knees 
at her prayers ; and Dot had to tap her sharply on the shoulder twice 
before she could recall her to the things of this world. 

“Tm sorry to disturb you, Katharine—though how people can goin 
a moment from frivolous talk to religion is what I don’t understand— 
but there’s something I particularly want to ask you. Did—did—” 
Dora Fane actually had the grace to be half confused — “did 
Steven Lawrence say anything to you about the photograph I sent 
him ?” 

“My dear Dora,” said Katharine, looking up from her kneeling 
position with beautiful dignity, “I have asked you before not to break 
in upon me like this. You would not interrupt me if I was kneeling 
at any earthly throne.” 

“Because I should not have the chance,” cried Dot, another of 
whose missing virtues was reverence. “ Please, Kate, don’t look so 
severe. If you prayed extempore, like Bella and the General, it would 
be different, but your high church paters and aves can surely be taken 
up at any point where you like to break off. Now, did Steven 
Lawrence say anything about the photograph? I won't keep youa 
moment.” 

“ He showed it to me, Dora,” said Katharine, with austere abrupt- 
ness. Was it to be expected that she could treat any matter forced 
upon her at such a time with levity ? 

“Showed it ?—does he carry it about with him? Oh, Katharine 
dear, does he wear it ?” 

“ He does. In a locket.” 

“ And—and thinks it like ?” 

* Very like.” 

“ And—you didn’t say anything, Kate? It was very foolish of me, 
but you know people say, in photograph how alike we are—and I had 
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not a copy of mine left—and really I never thought of anything 
serious at that time. Now, you didn’t betray me ?” 

“T don’t see what I had to betray, Dora.” 

“ And Mr. Lawrence seems satisfied ?” 

“Very. Still, as he is neither devoid of reason nor eyesight, I 
should, if I were in your place, explain the whole mistake to him at 
the first opportunity that offered itself.” 

“ Good-night to you, Katharine.” 

“ Good-night to you, Dora.” 

And then Dot took herself off for good to her own apartment (to 
fall asleep in five minutes and dream that she was a Parisian stage 
fairy with a parterre of men like Mr. Clarendon Whyte all throwing 
her bouquets), and Katharine Fane was left to finish her meditations 
in peace. 

They kept her up later than usual to-night; for after what Dot 
called the “ paters and aves,” came a long prayer—the original of 
which was never learnt from any prayer-book or missal !—and when 
the beautiful face was lifted at last, unmistakable traces of tears 
were on her cheeks. ‘ Poor Dot’s restless heart shall be brought to 
happiness yet, if I can help her there,” she thought, as she laid her 
head on her pillow. ‘ When—when I am married, they shall both 


come to stay with me, and in time I will bring Dot back to the true 
faith—and, perhaps. . . .” 


And she slept, and dreamed of an old farm-house, and harvest-time, 
and Steven !—the pleasantest dream Katharine Fane had ever dreamed 
in her life; but one from which the figures of Lord Petres and her 
cousin Dora were both, by some strange accident, missing ! 
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Cliques and Criticism. 


Ir is not very long since a bewildered correspondent addressed one of 
the daily newspapers, in a piteous strain of inquiry, as to how it 
should be that the most opposite critical verdicts imaginable were 
so often pronounced, over the same literary production, by the various 
Aristarchi of journalism. How should it happen that Brown’s novel 
should be affirmed to be all that a novel ought to be in one quarter, 
and all that a novel ought not to be in another? Were there abso- 
lutely no fixed canons of criticism whatever? Was there no such 
thing as a definite invariable standard of art? Was the law of artistic 
excellence subject to the same fluctuation as that of the sophistic 
morality ? And was it, after all, the case that merit was a merely 
relative term, and that each newly-made, self-created critic was, in 
fact, the standard of all things to himself? Such were the questions 
propounded in despairing accents by the mazed gentleman who ap- 
pealed, as a last resource, to that modern Delphic oracle, the daily 
press. And such, doubtless, have been the queries which many a 
puzzled student of the reviews innumerable of ephemeral literature 
has again and again propounded to himself. Is it still the old story 
of the Heraclitean flux—is everything in a state of decay—is there 
no such thing as absolute permanent existence? Is the sceptical 
maxim of Horne Tooke really sufficient explanation of everything— 
“Truth is that which one troweth” ? It would be futile to endeavour 
to solve a problem, which certainly dates from the days of Pontius 
Pilate, within the limits of a magazine article; nor would it be less 
unprofitable to attempt, within a few pages, definitely to settle what 
the precise function of modern criticism is or ought to be. An Utopian 
ideal may be agreeable enough as an abstract speculation ; but Utopian 
ideals, unfortunately, are quite as apt to elude the rough material 
grasp, as the phantom of Creusa to escape from the abortive embrace of 
the pious AZneas. Mr. Lowe has obligingly taught us the value— 
though, by the bye, he happens to have violated his precept at every 
step—of arguing and of drawing conclusions from the facts of expe- 
rience, instead of starting from the ignis-futwus of a priori abstractions. 
Criticism, like most other human institutions, can be best discerned by 
the light of experience, and that is the only luminary of which use 
will be made here. As for ungrateful sceptics who declare that criticism 
never did and never can do any good—who boldly and thanklessly 
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of the artist's claims—no attempt need be made here to discuss these 
very objectionable persons. Practically, the great value which the 
general reader can derive from the critical pen is an escape from the 
necessity of wading through a great deal of trash, without any solid 
beneficial results. Viewed in this light, the critic is much what a 
wine-taster to the public at large might be. It would be the business 
of this fictitious functionary to cultivate a palate of exquisite nicety, 
to see that his patrons were not imposed upon, and generally to save 
them the annoyance of sipping so many vintages, as well as the possible 
contingency of a headache. Not less ought it to be the aim of the 
artistic examiner and professional connoisseur to see that the wares 
which he recommends to the special patronage of a public which has 
neither time nor inclination to do the dirty work of indiscriminate 
tasting for itself, are the best of their kind. South African, if we may 
judge from the benevolent and complacent countenance of the gen- 
tleman who figures so prominently in the advertising illustrations of a 
certain firm of wine merchants, with which the sides of railway- 
carriages are not unseldom embellished, is a very delightful beverage ; 
but even if this benignant creature of the artist’s brain were to receive 
it under the name and at the cost of Vino de Pasto, his beaming face 
would probably at once be puckered into frowns. It would not be a 
sufficient excuse that the connoisseur who induced the purchase had a 
friend in the trade to whom he wished to do a good turn; he would at 
once be denounced as an impostor and a humbug, upon whose judg- 
ment for the future no reliance whatever was to be placed. In the 
same way, as long as the critic conscientiously adheres to his own 
convictions—it being pre-supposed that he is capable of possessing 
these—no fault can be found with him. If his taste is not exquisitely 
refined, that is rather his misfortune; he acts up to the best of his 
ability, and with that we ought to be content. Directly, however, he 
begins to diverge from the plain path of duty, he is guilty of the un- 
pardonable sin. It can be no manner of excuse that he should, through 
a private weakness for Jones, puff Jones’s wares, laying the flattering 
unction to his soul that Jones is an industrious workman, and that, 
after all, Jones’s productions are good enough in their way as times go. 
What we want is the critic’s free unbiassed opinion, and this is what 
we do not get. 

Open, honest, independent criticism is, in truth, not only a very 
rare but necessarily a very difficult article to meet with. If one knows 
a person in private life intimately, entertains towards him feelings not 
only of friendship but respect, and knows too that upon the success of 
any one particular venture, or of any series of ventures, his worldly 
well-doing in great measure depends, it is a hard thing deliberately to 
run down his handiwork. Amicus Plato, magis amica veritas, is an 
adage of which all acknowledge the excellence, while few have moral 
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resolution enough to carry it out into active every-day practice. It 
involves, perhaps, no small struggle against human nature to have to do 
violence to the dictates of one’s inclination, and to give the preference 
to the calm unimpassioned judgment of the head over the emotional 
and enthusiastic sentence of the heart. People have such a horror of 
the serpent’s tooth of ingratitude, that the best-intentioned critic in the 
world cannot well help feeling a twinge of remorse when he sits down 
to pull to pieces the novel or drama of that friend whose hospitality he 
was enjoying a few hours ago. There is a certain indefinable sanctity, 
according to English notions, attendant upon the social institution of 
dinner. To dine and to converse amicably with one’s friend, and then 
to proceed, should circumstances require it, to do the work that an 
enemy might do, is popularly supposed to be just as much an act of 
sacrilege as to. murder one’s host, after having partaken of his salt, 
would appear to Oriental ideas of decorum. Or if the talented and 
kindly-natured author, who does the theatrical critiques for the Fiddler, 
happens to be acquainted with something of the private circumstances 
of that ineffable stage stick, Pump, and to be aware of the fact that he 
has to support, upon a salary of five pounds a week, a wife and seven 
ravenous children, can he find it in his heart to speak as his critical 
conscience would impel him to speak, knowing all the while that an 
unfavourable notice in that powerful organ, the Fiddler, will at once 
make the manager of the theatre in which Pump is engaged knock 
one pound off his weekly stipend, and eventually, perhaps, send him 
loose on the world altogether. It is to be hoped that such instances as 
these are not of every-day occurrence, but still they can be by no 
means unheard-of; and when such pitfalls do lie in the path of the 
critic, he must possess a breast girt round by triple oak and brass who 
does not stumble in his weakness. 

If these are some of the adverse influences under which the cause of 
criticism suffers, there are others of far greater and more culpable 
magnitude. Cases such as have been above alluded to can only 
occasionally happen ; they do not at any rate amount to an organised 
system, while the human weakness which they exhibit is not without 
a certain attractive side as well. Cliques really constitute the great 
curse of criticism. Litteratewrs are a gregarious race. They like 
to meet together, and to talk over the events of the day. The 
same kind of coteries exist now as in the days when the wit of 
Shakespeare and Jonson reigned supreme at the Mermaid, or when 
the burly lexicographer used to be voted the dictator and arbiter 
bibendi at the little coffee-room in Fleet Street. Such réunions as 
these, viewed in the abstract, are anything but culpable. Conversation 
is just as sure a means of eliciting truth and of improving intellectual 
acumen now, as it was in the days of Socrates. The only objection 
is that this private literary clanship is unpleasantly perceptible in 
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public life as well, and that these select meetings of literary confréres 
not unfrequently resolve themselves into societies with the direct 
purpose of securing a mutual admiration for each other, a profound 
dissatisfaction with all those other labourers in the broad field of 
letters, who do not care about making their way into that charmed 
circle which embraces so many self-conceited celebrities, and which 
rapidly develops itself into a position of antagonism towards all who 
are not of the enviable number. The Yahoos, for instance, compose 
a brotherhood of this description. Amongst themselves the Yahoos 
are united by an oath of eternal friendship and goodwill, by a moral 
obligation to sing each other’s praises at every conceivable oppor- 
tunity, in season and out of season. As for what the feeling of their 
secret hearts may be, it is impossible to say. They may perhaps be 
consumed often by mutual jealousy, and heartily wish each other at 
the bottom of the Dead Sea. But, at any rate, they manage to pre- 
serve an exterior of persistent and boisterous good-fellowship. It is 
mere matter of history how impossible it is to infer from the angelic 
suavity of the feminine expression what may be precisely the state of 
feeling of one lady towards her bosom friend; and in the same way 
when the Yahoos use the easy-going, good-natured salutation of “old 
boy,” “dear boy,” and other such forms of convivial affection, one is 
quite unable to make any certain conjecture as to the genuine nature 
of their internal disposition. They laugh and talk with each other, 
praise themselves, abuse every person else, and very fine, noble, clever 
fellows in their own estimation they are. There is a certain monotony, 
perhaps, in their conversation, and a stranger will not unlikely get 
heavily bored with the fulsome compliments mutually bestowed, with 
so lavish a hand. But what of that? If it pleases them it can 
certainly injure no one outside the four walls of the tavern room in 
which they meet together for their grog and pipes. This is perfectly 
true, and not the least harm would be done to any one or in any way 
if they would but confine themselves to these humble orgies. The 
worst of the matter is that a considerable number of the Yahoos are in 
the habit of writing criticisms of various kinds for the press, and that 
in the discharge of these duties they cannot make up their minds to 
forget their position as Yahoos, and to adopt the tone of men of 
gentlemanly taste and critical honour. The spirit and influence of 
the dingy tavern room will perpetually keep cropping out. By a 
certain system of dichotomy they divide mankind into two classes— 
Yahoos and not-Yahoos, each to be handled in a respectively different 
manner. They admit, of course, of various gradations of censure just 
as they do of praise ; but the latter is monopolised by the Yahoos. 
The former is exclusively devoted to the benefit of the not-Yahoos. 
It might be thought perhaps that these literary small fry cannot do 
much harm, either by their blame or by their panegyric ; but at the 
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present day, with the amount of influence that attaches to each 
separate member of the London press, it can hardly be said that such 
is the case. Besides, the clique of the Yahoos is not without its 
modicum of talent, position, and celebrity. There have been, it is 
currently reported to the eternal shame of recalcitrant members of the 
brotherhood, cases in which certain Yahoos have been troubled by 
conscientious qualms as to the legitimacy of such an indiscriminate 
practice of mutual puffing, and have positively ventured to issue a 
personal and practical remonstrance by presuming to speak their mind, 
frankly and openly, when some one of their number has written a book 
or produced a play that is egregiously bad. But the esprit de corps 
of the coterie must at any expense be kept up. The Yahoos possess 
unusual opportunities for worming out the secrets of the internal 
management of certain journals; the traitor is discovered, and visited 
with a becoming amount of vengeance. On the other hand, supposing 
a Yahoo so far forgets himself as to be enthusiastic in his praise of 
some clever production by the member of an adverse faction, the 
authorship of this article is at once equally readily traced back to him, 
and he is visited with a sharp reprimand. 

But as there are other cliques of the same order as the Yahoos, 
more or less respectable, so too there are coteries of a distinctly opposite 
nature based upon essentially different principles, yet producing sub- 
stantially identical effects. Thompson and Robinson are both of them 
members of that highly intellectual and aristocratic set calling itself 
the Superfines. Both write for nearly the same journals, and Robin- 
son always knows, as do the remainder of the community, what articles 
Thompson writes, and vice versé. Thompson may in the recesses of 
his heart hate and despise Robinson’s new book on Literary Princi- 
ples, or Theories of Fiction, or the Province of Criticism, or any other 
such theme. But he is kept from pronouncing his real judgment upon it, 
through a horrible fear lest Robinson in his turn should pitch severely 
into his new novel, which is now on the eve of publication. Between 
the Superfines and the Yahoos it is needless to say there is a wide 
gulf fixed. It is a certain immutable principle in the moral code of 
both heartily to hate, and to attack everything done by, and to do 
with, the other; and just as the Yahoo would shrink from even the 
most guarded commendation of the Superfine, so, too, the Superfine 
cannot find in his heart to say anything in praise of the Yahoo. 

These imaginary instances which have been given are really no 
exaggerated representation of actual facts. Cliques, sets, and coteries 
innumerable,—such as these are the constant bane of the world of 
popular criticism. Their existence is a perpetual check upon anything 
like free outspoken opinion. A is afraid to say what he thinks about 
B, because B would recognise the authorship of the article, and 
he, A, is in a certain way bound to do B a good turn for the manner 
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in which he helped him on with that spirited notice two months ago, 
And so it is through all the various sets and factions of popular critics 
of the day. It is through no wish to bring the charge of intentional 
literary immorality against these gentlemen that the above remarks 
have been made. The evil is merely consequent upon the phenomena 
of the times. It is difficult, next door to impossible, to prevent follow- 
ing the multitude to do evil. It is important, however, to lay stress 
upon the expression popular critics. That there are many, very many, 
critics whose views could never receive such a bias as this, cannot for 
a moment be doubted. The comments here advanced are merely 
intended to be applicable to a numerous section of those writers who 
conduct the popular criticism of the day, and after all it is the popular 
criticism which is likely to have most influence in the long run. 
Unfortunately, it is far easier to point out errors than to suggest a 
practicable remedy. Before these matters can be thoroughly mended, 
a different tone and spirit must be imported into the province, both of 
criticism and authorship. Perhaps the most obvious method of im- 
provement would consist in the more rigid preservation of anonymity ; 
as long as litterateurs are in the habit of making known to each other 
the different journals to which they contribute, and the particular 
articles which they write, it will never, be quite as easy to speak the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, however unpalatable that 
truth may be, with reference to the productions of one’s friends. Pos- 
sibly it might be unavoidable to prevent the secret of the authorship 
of articles eking out in the literary world, but, at any rate, the experi- 
ment might be tried. There are, of course, some reviews now in 
which much mystery is kept up as to the sources from which certain 
articles have emanated, even amongst those who are admitted to view 
the “ very pulse of the machine,” and to regulate with their own hands 
the pistons and wheels. But generally, if any one particular piece of 
writing attracts an unusual amount of attention, it is pretty well 
known, by all those whom it can affect to know, whose piece of writing 
that is. Cliques and coteries are quite inseparable from literature ; but 
there does not seem any sufficient reason for refusing to believe that 
the weakening influence which cliques have upon criticism, may 
not, by some precautions, at some time or other, be made considerably 
less than is at present unfortunately the case. The misfortune has 
now attained the dimensions of a nuisance, and it would be really well 
if popular critics would bethink them a little more of the parts which 


in public estimation they fill, and the duties which they are supposed 
to discharge. 
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Che Destiny of Leon Grenier. 


A youna MAN was walking one evening, in the earlier part of this 
century, on the banks of the fairest river of France, just where it swept 
past the town of Arles. He was tall and well made, with delicate 
features, shadowy blue eyes, and an almost feminine sweetness of 
expression; and, as he sauntered dreamily along, he half sung, half 
chanted, an old French ballad in a soft musical voice—for Léon 
Grenier was a true Provencal, of the type which has reproduced itself 
in every age, and never failed to have some representatives in that 
land of romance since the days of the “bon roi René,” who still lives 
in the hearts of the people. He was a poet and a musician, and lived 
for the most part in an ideal world of his own, where sweet sounds 
and bright visions beguiled him, like an enchanted knight in some 
fairy garden of old. Happily for Léon, it was not necessary that he 
should work for his living, or it would have fared ill with him in this 
practical age. His father was a substantial farmer, who owned many 
a goodly vineyard and olive grove, and who had no other child on 
whom to bestow all his fair possessions and increasing wealth; so 
Léon had the education of a gentleman, and learnt all manner of 
accomplishments in the school of the Fréres Lazarists ; and he was 
never asked to soil with hard work the white hands that seemed made 
only to play on the guitar, or paint lovely faces of saints for the illu- 
minaied borders of his “ Livre d’Heures.” The good freres would 
fain have persuaded him that his vocation lay in the calm retirement 
of the cloister, and that his love of art and “minstrelsy” would find 
its best satisfaction in the sacred songs of the choir and the decoration 
of the sanctuary. But Léon absolutely refused to become a monk. 
Te believed in the old theory, that with every soul is created another, 
destined to be its companion for ever, and that all the sorrowful love- 
stories this world has known, have resulted simply from the untoward 
separation of these predestined souls. He had a vision of the sweet 
face that had been created for him, and he waited impatiently till it 
should dawn like a star on his life, and for the time when he, too, 
should say, in the graceful words of a brother poet : 


“T/on dit que deux Ames qui prient 
L’une pour l'autre, en méme fois 
En éternité se marient, 
Quand vous priez,—priez pour moi |” 


His good father and mother longed for this happy consummation 
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almost as much as he did himself. He was the child of their old age. 
Balthazar Grenier had married late in life, when he found his goods 
increasing upon him and none to inherit them ; and Madelon, his wife, 
though she was the brightest, briskest little woman in Arles, could 
count her sixty years bien sonnés. 

It was the fondest desire of the kind old couple to see their son 
married and his children growing up around them, before they departed 
from a world that had always been very pleasant to them ; and the one 
great care that troubled their declining years was the fact that Léon 
was still heart-whole, and gave them not the faintest prospect of a 
bellz fille. He was so very hard to please! In vain Madelon invited 
the prettiest girls she could find to the house on every possible occa- 
sion. Léon would glance at them with an abstracted air, and then 
wander away by himself to dream of the ethereal beauty that some- 
where in the universe was waiting for him as he waited for her; and 
the coquettish Arlesiennes grumbled not a little, that one of the best 
partis in the town would not even give them a chance of attracting 
him, by so much as a look or word. 

The sun had set on this bright summer evening, while Léon roamed 
along the banks of the river and sung his low song to its slumbering 
echoes ; the soft light lingering still in the heavens had subdued every 
tint and mellowed every shadow, till the whole landscape was clothed 
with an indescribable charm. Léon stood still, the better to realise all 
the beauty round him; and, as he did so, he suddenly saw far up on 
the river a little pale light that seemed floating on the waters, and was 
steadily coming towards him. He knew at once what it was. There 
was a strange custom at Arles in those days, which has doubtless long 
since disappeared in the march of progress. The great cemetery of 
the town was, for traditional reasons, the favourite place of burial for 
many miles around. The peasants who dwelt in the hills and valleys 
far off, all considered it a matter of the deepest importance that the 
friends they lost should be buried at Arles; and as the transit by land, 
or even in boats, would have been too costly a proceeding for their 
scanty means, the singular plan was adopted of constructing the coffins 
so that they could float on the river, till the current should bear them 
uwhassisted to the place of their rest. This custom was very ancient, 
and from time immemorial, we believe, it had been the prerogative of 
the monks of a convent placed near the banks of the Rhéne, to receive 
these poor helpless voyagers, and conduct their sepulture with all due 
religious rites and observances. It was the habit to place no covering 
on the coffin or on the face of the dead, who were always arrayed in 
their best attire; but a paper was laid on the breast, stating the name 
and age of the deceased, and of the surviving relative, who was to be 
responsible for the needful expense; and a small lamp, enclosed in a 
lantern, was attached to the head of the coffin, in order to warn passing 
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boats to steer clear of the frail vessel with its mournful freight. Of 
course, it often happened that it struck against the bank and was 
submerged, but the Provencal peasants considered this a less misfor- 
tune than an ignominious burial, without even an attempt to reach the 
sacred ground; and if some lesser accident happened, such as its 
becoming entangled in the weeds or the branches of a weeping willow, 
it was considered the bounden duty of the first passer-by to rescue it, 
and restore it with pious hands to its onward course. 

Léon had gone down quite to the water's edge, and he stood now 
watching the lamp of the dead as it came steadily onward. He knew 
that about a mile lower down the monk would be stationed whose duty 
it was to watch for the coming of those silent wanderers, and he 
expected to see the coffin float past him in safety, as the water in this 
spot was especially free from any weeds or other obstacle. Onward it 
came, and, to one of his fanciful temperament, it was somewhat start- 
ling to see it suddenly diverge from its course for no apparent reason, 
and turn towards him with so strong an impetus that, in another 
moment, it had brought its helpless burden to his feet, and there 
remained stationary, a grating sound telling it had run aground on 
the bank. He at once determined to secure it on the spot where it 
was, and to go and apprise the monk of its arrival, so that no further 
accident might be risked. For this purpose he pushed aside the 
branches that partially hid it from his sight, and drew it on shore. 
Then he stooped down and looked into the face of the dead. As he 
did so, a thrill of intense feeling passed with a sudden tremor through 
his frame, for never had he beheld a countenance of such exquisite 
loveliness as that which now appeared before his eager eyes. 

It was a young girl who lay in that coffin, looking far moreas if she 
were sleeping in the gentle slumber of youth than in the rigid silence 
of death. Apparently she had not died from any lengthened disease, 
for her form was not wasted nor her face marked by the least sign of 
suffering. The small head lay on its pillow with graceful ease, and 
the soft white hands, lightly crossed on her bosom, seemed to have 
fallen there in a natural attitude of rest rather than in token of the 
resignation supposed to be thus expressed. Her long fair hair, like a 
golden shroud, fell round her, and mingled with the folds of her pure 
white dress and the lilies that had been laid beside her, while from amid 
the flowers the sweet tranquil face shone out, snow-white indeed, but 
so strangely beautiful that, cold and dead as it was, it raised a passion 
in Léon’s heart such as he never had known before. Transfixed—over- 
come with feelings that were inexplicable to himself—he remained 
kneeling in mute adoration of beauty beyond what’ he had ever 
imagined in his brightest dreams; and it was not till the lovely 
features grew indistinct under the shadows of night, that he roused 
himself from the stupor of admiration into which he had fallen. Then, 
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by the light of the lamp, he examined the paper attached to her breast, 
and read the name inscribed on it: 


ANGELIQUE, 
Acts DE 17 ANS—FILLE ADOREE DE 
Prerre Fioriac. 


“ Angelic, indeed !” murmured Léon, as he stooped down and pressed 
his lips on the small white hands, while he sighed with a deep moaning 
sigh, for which he could scarce have accounted to himself. Then he 
bethought him that it was necessary the monks should be informed 
that this fairest of the dead claimed their good offices for her lasting 
repose. It would have been easy to have gone down to Frere Antoine, 
who was watching, he knew, at the usual post; but a feeling, which 
was almost akin to jealousy, made him shrink from the idea of leaving 
her there exposed to the gaze of any who might pass. He went up 
the bank to the road and looked round. A peasant boy was coming 
singing and dancing, along, with a cheerfulness which jarred strangely 
on Léon’s mood at the moment. He called him, however, and giving 
him a piece of money, he told him to go to the monastery and ask the 
monks to come to the spot for “une morte.” When he used the last 
words he sighed more heavily than before; and, as he turned back 
towards the coffin, while the boy ran off to do his bidding, he exclaimed : 
“Oh, that she were alive! Oh, that this sweet, this lovely one, were 
still of the living world !—for surely I have found the realisation of 
all my dreams, the idol of my fancy, and I have found her—dead !” 

Tt was not long before the monks appeared, and, lifting the coffin on 
their shoulders, they carried it towards the cemetery, while Léon 
followed behind, with his head bent, as if he were by right the chief 
mourner for this stranger corpse ! According to custom, the body was 
placed in the chapelle “ardente of the eraveyard for the night ; and as 
the monks withdrew, and the last among them prepared to lock the 
door, Léon whispered to him that he should remain in the chapel all 
night. 

* But I must lock the door,” said the monk. 

“Do so,” replied Léon. 

“And the body will not be interred till noon; you will have to 
remain here till then.” 

“T am content,” answered the young man ; and the monk, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, locked him into the chapel, where one pale lamp 
alone gave a dim mournful light—and went home to his convent. 

Now Léon Grenier often stayed out rather late on fine moonlight 
nights; but he was a dutiful son, and he never in his life had failed 
to come in time to gladden his mother’s heart with his good-night 
kiss, though sometimes it was given after she had been in bed some 
hours. On this night, however, he did not appear, and Madelon lay 
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awake hour after hour in the deepest anxiety, listening to every sound, 
and full of terror as to the cause of her darling’s absence ; her greatest 
fear was that in some of his fits of abstraction he had fallen into the 
river and been drowned. She knew that his favourite walk was along 
its banks, and she always felt a certain amount of uneasiness when he 
was out of her sight, because she knew how little he was fitted with 
his dreamy poetic temperament to cope with the exigencies of this 
practical every-day world. Long before even the early daylight of 
summer had dawned, the anxious mother was out of the house, seeking 
her son far and near. She soon satisfied herself that he was not in 
the gardens or vineyards, and hurried down to the river’s bank half 
hoping, half fearing, to hear some tidings of him there. She 
questioned every one she met, but no one had seen him, and after 
some hours’ fruitless search she was returning in a state almost of 
despair to the house, when it occurred to her to ask the monk, who 
was sure to be on the watch at the usual place, if he knew anything 
of him. He told her at once that Léon had been locked up by his 
own desire in the chapelle ardente, and even in the overpowering joy 
of hearing that he was safe she could not help wondering what strange 
fancy had induced him to spend the night in so mournful a place. 
She hastened at once to the monastery to obtain his release, and as it 
was now near the hour fixed for the interment, one of the monks 
goodnaturedly went with her to unlock the door, and then left her 
alone with her son, while he turned back to summon his brethren to 
assist at the burial. 

Madelon gave a ery of dismay when she saw Léon, for he was 
kneeling by the side of the coffin with his arms thrown over it and 
his face buried on them, as if in the deepest grief. She was at his 
side in a moment, lifting up his head and calling him by every 
endearing name to tell her what was the matter. He rose slowly 
from his knees and turned towards her, and she was terrified at the 
paleness of his face, and the dimness of his large blue eyes; never 
before had she seen him with such an intense look of sorrow. 
“ Qu’as tu, mon fils, qu’as tu ?” she exclaimed, flinging her arms round 


him. He pointed to the coffin, and to the calm lovely face that still 
shone forth from among the lilies. 


“You see that angel ?” he said. 

“Ah yes, poor little one, how sweet and beautiful she is! Ah, 
how her mother must weep for her !” 

“ And I,” exclaimed Léon; “scarce can her mother mourn her 
more than I, for she is my destiny, and she is lost to me for ever !” 

“Leon, what do you say ?” 

“Yes, mother, yes! in that sweetest, fairest face I see the ideal of 
my heart, the embodiment of the beautiful vision that has ever 
haunted me, the one who could alone possess my love. Angélique 
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Floriac has been too surely my destined bride, created for me as I for 
her, longing for me, doubtless, through all her short life, as I have 
longed for her, and now I have found her only to lose her for ever- 
more. Qh, my love, my love!” and throwing himself once more on 
the coffin he sobbed aloud. 

Madelon was greatly distressed, and not a little perplexed. Surely 
this was the most unfortunate fancy her Léon could have taken, to 
think that he should have fallen in love at last, but with a lifeless 
bride! “After all it is doubtful whether it is an advantage to have 
one’s son a poet,” she thought to herself, but she was a matter-of-fact 
little person, and she could not suppose it possible that so strange and 
unreasonable an idea could long retain its hold, even on so lively an 
imagination as that of her son. 

“ Allons, mon enfant,” she said, soothingly, “ you have stayed in this 
cold gloomy chapel till your mind is full of sad visions; this poor 
pretty girl is a stranger to us—we have nothing to do with her ; come 
home, mon cheré, and have some breakfast, then you will be better.” 

“Oh, mother, how little you know what you are saying,” sighed 
Léon, “ but you will learn the sad truth by degrees ; you have always 
wished me to marry, and I told you I must wait for my fated bride; 
now she is come, and I have given myself to her, I can love no 
other, and I am wedded to the dead !” 

“The saints forbid !” said Madelon, hastily crossing herself. “Oh, 
my Léon, come home, I beseech you !” 

“Not while my eyes can still look on that face,” said Léon ; “ when 
she has been laid in the grave, where I shall hope to join her soon, 
then I will come home with you, if, indeed, any place can be home 
where Angélique is not.” 

“Thank heaven, here come the monks to bury her,” muttered 
Madelon to herself ; “ surely when she is hid from his sight he will 
recover his senses.” 

Mp2 stooped over the coffin as he heard the good brothers approach- 

ng, and pressed his lips to the white forehead with the tenderest 
reverence, as if to take a last farewell, and his mother saw that he 
held some object carefully wrapped in his handkerchief, which he now 
placed in his bosom. She joined as devoutly almost as he did in the 
funeral service which followed, and when at the last the poor young 
girl had been laid in her grave, and the turf replaced on the spot, 
Léon suffered Madelon to lead him home in silence, where he imme- 
diately betook himself to his room, and was seen no more that day. 
Late in the evening his mother insisted on gaining admittance that 
she might bring him some food, and her consternation was great when 
she found him in melancholy contemplation of a beautiful sketch of 
the dead Angélique, which he had evidently taken when alone with 
her in the chapel. He was in the habit of carrying his painting 
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materials out with him in order to make drawings for his illuminations 
of any natural object which struck his fancy; but Madelon’s hopes 
that he was to forget the lovely face that had had such a fatal effect 
on him, were sadly diminished by the fact that he possessed such a 
souvenir as this. Nor was it his only relic—a long bright lock of hair 
was firmly clasped in his hands, and a white lily, fading away like the 
poor child herself, was laid on the table beside him. 

A very few days sufficed to show, that the singular impression which 
had been made on Léon Grenier was likely to have a lasting and sad 
effect. He gave himself up to a settled grief 4s profound as if 
Angélique Floriac had indeed been his promised bride, long known 
and loved. The greater part of his days were spent at her grave, and 
his nights in wandering by the banks of the river where first he had 
seen the fatal light drifting onwards towards him. He grew pale and 
thin, and really seemed wasting away under the influence of a passionate 
love, certainly more utterly hopeless than any that could be conceived 
by a living man. 

His doating mother became almost as ill and miserable as himself, 
and wearied herself in devising some means of destroying the fatal 
fancy, which had become such a substantial evil. It was in vain, how- 
ever, that she tried to supply him with other subjects of thought; he 
absolutely refused to occupy himself with anything but the remembrance 
of the dead Angélique, and Madelon began to fear that his belief in the 
poor girl’s predestination to himself would take the form of positive 
monomania. At length, however, a bright idea struck her: it was 
clearly this one special conviction which caused his persistence in his 
almost insane attachment, for it was impossible to suppose that he 
could feel any actual and lasting love for a girl whom he had never 
seen alive. If, therefore, it were possible for her to discover anything 
in Angélique’s previous history which could prove him to be mistaken 
in his belief, there was surely good hope that he would abandon his 
infatuated constancy. Angélique might well have been fiancée, or 
even married, and such a discovery would probably work Léon’s 
effectual cure. At least, it was well worth trying the experiment, 
and Madelon, with her usual energy, determined on going herself up 
to the mountains to Pierre Floriac’s home, though it was a good day’s 
journey, in order to glean any particulars she could of his daughter’s 
history. She ascertained from the monks, who had, of course, been in 
communication with him, that Floriac was the peasant proprietor of a 
vineyard far up on the hills, and an honest respectable man, though 
poor. She determined to set out at sunrise the very next day. The 
wise little mother said not a word to her son as to the purpose of her 
journey, and he, asking no questions in his abstraction, supposed she 
was going, as she often did, to visit a sister who lived near Aix ; but 
she duly communicated her hopes and her plans to her husband. Good 
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old Balthazar, who had no poetry in his composition, had been quite 
unable to comprehend what had been the matter with his son. When- 
ever Madelon tried to explain it, it always ended in his shrugging his 
shoulders and saying, “Je n’y comprends rien ;” and if it had been 
possible for him to be angry with his only child, he would have been 
disposed to treat Léon’s fanciful love in a somewhat summary manner. 
He quite approved of his wife taking any step she thought likely to 
restore his boy to common sense, and so the first dawn of light next 
day sew Madelon mounted on her sleek little mule, with a peasant boy 
at her side, who was to serve her as guide. She had gone to bid her 
son farewell before he was up, and had found him lying awake,. with 
his great blue eyes wide open, and Angélique’s likeness on the pillow 
beside him. 

“Tf only I could find out she had been a mere de famille,” thought 
Madelon, as she trotted along on the steep mountain path; and she had 
time for many such reflections before the evening twilight saw her 
approaching Pierre Floriac’s door. Her heart beat violently, so 
much depended on what she might learn there; and she looked up 
eagerly as she came in front of the low-roofed vine-clad cottage; then 
suddenly she gave a violent start, and almost shrieked out an appeal 
to the saints to defend her—for standing on the threshold of the open 
doorway was apparently Angélique herself! Léon’s exquisite portrait 
had impressed every feature on her recollection, and the young girl 
who now stood before her seemed precisely identical with her she had 
seen laid in the grave—there was the same singularly sweet and lovely 
face, the same long fair hair and simple white dress, even the same 
pallor and delicate whiteness of the hands; there was but this differ- 
ence, that the new Angélique looked at her with two soft brown eyes, 
instead of showing only the closed eyelids and dark lashes which she 
remembered in the other. 

Madelon sat upon her mule in a state of stupefaction, looking at this 
wonderful vision, while the young girl, seeing a stranger at the door, 
came forward with graceful courtesy to ask her if she would alight and 
rest in the house. 

“ Angélique !” exclaimed Madelon at last, overcome with surprise. 

“Ahno! Genevieve, not Angélique,” said the girl, her beautiful 
eyes filling with tears; “surely you must have heard our Angélique 
was taken from us two months ago, so suddenly. She had a sunstroke, 
and died in an hour. But did you know my sister?” she continued, 
wonderingly ; “how could you have known her and not have known 
me, we were always together ?” 

“She was, then, your sister ?” 

“My. twin sister—my other self. If you did not know she was 
gone, you might well mistake me for her. We were exactly alike; 
none ever knew us apart.” 
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“ Now the saints have indeed been propitious,” said Madelon to her- 
self, as a bright hope sprung up in her heart. 

“T will tell you afterwards how I knew your dear sister,” she said 
to Genévieve, “but meantime I have come all the way from Arles to 
speak to your father. Can I see him?” 

“Yes, surely; he is within.” And Genevieve helped the good 
woman to alight, and brought her into the cool clean room, where an 
old man with long white hair and a face, in spite of age, almost as 
beautiful as that of his daughter’s, came forward to meet her. 

With true mountain hospitality, they made Madame Grenier heartily 
welcome, and would not allow her to speak of her errand till she had 
shared their supper and consented to spend the night under their roof. 
Then, when Genevieve had gone to prepare a room for her, Madelon 
told the whole story of her son’s mournful love to Angélique’s father. 
He was deeply touched. It seemed no strange thing to him that any 
one should be fascinated by the sweet face of his child, even if seen 
only in death; but he could appreciate the mother’s distress at the 
prospect of her son’s life being fatally darkened by his hopeless afiec- 
tion, and he was very ready to help her in any plan for his restoration 
to peace. It seemed that Angélique had really been fiancée to a young 
man of the district; but Madelon’s hopes now had taken another 
direction. 

“Let my Léon only know your Genevieve,” she said, “and I shall 
yet see him happy with a living bride. He loves her already in the 
image of Angélique, and I am very sure she cannot help loving him. 
You do not know what he is, my Léon, si beau, si bon,” and the fond 
mother went off into an enthusiastic description of her son’s absolute 
perfections, at which old Pierre could hardly help smiling. However, 
he knew Farmer Grenier and his wife well by reputation, and he was 
fully aware that if the young people came to love each other, he could 
desire nothing better for his daughter than'such a husband as Léon. 

“ Let Genevieve come home with me,” exclaimed Madelon; “and 
do you come too, Monsieur Floriac, that you may learn to know my 
son, then you will see they will not have been an hour together before 
Léon will find} ont that she was his predestined bride, and not the 
poor sweet one who is with the saints, I hope.” 

“Well, I consent,” said Pierre, “if you will agree to this, that not 
a word shall be said to Genevieve as to the object of our journey, and 
that she shall be left quite free to decide for herself should she 
ultimately not wish for an alliance with Monsieur Léon Grenier.” 

“ Ah, pour cela!” said Madelon, nodding her head significantly, “ to 
see him is tolove him.” The next day Pierre Floriac and his daughter 
accompanied Madame Grenier back to Arles, and Gentvieve was only 
told with regard to Léon Grenier that it had been he who had 
received her sister’s coffin, and assisted at her interment, a circum- 
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stance which predisposed her somewhat favourably towards him. He 
was not at home when they reached the farm; and after the guests 
had been hospitably entertained, the two old men went out together 
to look over the vineyards, and Madelon retired to some of her house- 
hold affairs. Left alone, Genevieve, who was wearied with the journey, 
leant back on the couch where she was seated, and gradually fell into 
a quiet sleep. Thus reclining, with closed eyes and motionless form, 
she was more than ever like her dead sister, and it was a positive 
shriek that roused her at last from her pleasant dreams, followed by the 
ery “ Angélique, Angélique!” in a tone of the wildest amazement and 
rapture. She started up just in time to see a young man “beau 
comme un ange,” as she mentally decided, falling down at her feet 
insensible. It was now her turn to scream, and soon Madelon came 
rushing in, a little alarmed at the result of her experiment when she saw 
Léon’s deathlike pallor. However, she soon had him laid on the couch 
and applied restoratives which gradually caused his blue eyes to open 
with the light of returning consciousness shining within them. In- 
stantly, however, his anxious gaze wandered round in search of 
Genevieve, and as soon as he saw her he stretched out his hands to 
her imploringly, while the look of bewilderment returned to his face. 

“You will humour him, ma cherie,” whispered the diplomatic 
Madelon, as she put Genévieve’s hand in his, then, stooping down to 
Léon, she murmured in his ear: “ This is your true predestined bride, 
my son; her sister whom we buried was betrothed to another, but it 
was the living maiden whom you adored in the likeness of the dead. 
Angélique was sent by the saints to teach you to love Genevieve.” 
Looking into Genévieve’s sweet eyes Léon was entirely disposed to 
accept this reasoning, and it was not many days before he had taught 
the young girl to believe in it too. Pierre Floriac was well content to 
give his child to so amiable a young man, and to one withal so satis- 
factorily furnished with this world’s goods. Old Balthazar declared 
that this was a sort of thing he could understand. Genevieve was as 
pretty a girl as ever he saw, and it was only natural Léon should 
think so; but in love with a phantom—bah! 

Madelons heart was at rest, for her son was happy, and his eyes 
were bright, and his smile was joyous, as in the days before poor 
Angélique’s little lamp came drifting down the stream. 

So it came to pass that before the vintage was over a pretty wedding 
procession wound its way from the farm to the church, and through 
all the happy years of their long married life, Léon and Genevieve 
never failed to keep bright with flowers the grave of the sweet dead 
sister, whose cold hands had linked them together. 











+4 . ” 
Che “ Rhinoceros Major. 
“ Thou art a queer fish to make a friend of !—The Quaker to the Shark. 


Scene.—A camp fire in Africa, not kindled for heat—which in Africa is not scarce— 
but for useful purposes, to keep off troublesome visitors, mosquitoes in- 
cluded, and to dry the atmosphere in which we had to repose, if we might, 

which otherwise engenders fever, &e.—GLENLYON, our follower of the wild 

sports of South Africa, and Naturalist, loquitur, at the general request. 


Or e ower of man to tame any “ Beasts of prey,” “ Wild beasts,” 
or whatever else man may call them, however ferocious, in their own 
glorious state of wild and savage freedom, as God made them and 
designed them to be, I have no doubt. Experience has proved to me 
that man may not only seek the wild beasts in their own native 
haunts with perfect safety, if he be prudent, without rashness, and 
avoid injuring them or any of their species; but they will, under 
certain circumstances, seek him, and his aid; which they seem to 
know is more effective than any to be obtained from their own race. 
I think also that the natural history of some of the superior animals 
is not written, that some species are imperfectly known, that some 
varieties have not been noticed, and that the adventure I am about to 
relate will illustrate all these positions, ¢.e. that the wildest of animals, 
in their wildest state, may be tamed by man ; that they will voluntarily 
seek him and his aid; and that there may be varieties of wild 
animals as yet not described by any natural historian, of any age or 
country. 

I reached what are called the “ Black Lakes ” of “ Bechuan ” late one 
day, just as the sun was redly descending, leaving the skies in a lurid 
glare, and a bloodlike aspect. In Africa there is no gloaming or 
twilight. From daylight to night is but a step. It was time I 
selected my resting-place for the night, and for various reasons I 
made choice of a tree on the margin of the upper or eastern lake. 
Upon the surface of the black water I saw a young and fat hippopo- 
tamus. The poor fellow was harmlessly amusing himself. I knew 
he would not hurt me, and I would not hurt him. I was thinking 
more of saurians than such as he; for I knew how stealthily they 
glide up a bank to introduce themselves to a stranger, and was prepared 
to repay their attentions by giving a steel bolt to any that came—lead 
is too soft for their hides. While giving a catlike glance all around 
me, I heard a splash in the inklike liquid which passes for water in 
these lakes, and looking round I perceived the largest rhinoceros I had 
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ever seen, either in India, Ceylon, Sumatra, Borneo, Africa, or any- 
where else, amusing himself by poking the fat hippopotamus with his 
broad snout in the ribs, or rather the armour-plate of fat which defended 
them; making him spin round on his own axis in the water, or after 
the fashion of a grindstone. The poor “ Hippo” squeaked at every 
poke; he did not approve of such liberties, but the rhinoceros did ; 
and “might,” in such cases, “is right.” Disgusted with the freedoms 
to which he was subjected, the ball of fat ejected all the air from his 
lungs and dived, leaving the leviathan master of the situation, but no 
longer master of him. The giant then saw me, and appeared struck 
with wonder. He had never seen sucha creature before. What wasit ? 
Where did it come from? I was certain he had never beheld man ; 
for if he had, he would have either turned from me, or rushed upon 
me to gore me with the huge horn that stood upon his face. Man 
is a destroyer. Such a noble beast would be a prize; if ever man had 
seen him, he would have left one of two impressions upon his memory— 
intense fear or deep hatred; but this animal only evinced surprise. 

The solitude was so profound that I would have talked to a dead 
pig, and, “for talking’s sake,” I said, after he had done trumpeting: 
for he sent forth a blast of triumph and a challenge to all the world, 
as it seemed to me: “ You seem to be on very good terms with your- 
self, old fellow, but it is not much to boast of. You are bigger than 
he is, and what there is of him, being only fat, is against his fighting ; 
besides, you took him by surprise and at a disadvantage, but no doubt 
the rules of your prize-ring differ from ours.” 

I fancied I might say this safely—he could not understand me, and 
would not take offence—though I knew all his tribe are held to be 
ungovernably savage if approached by man too closely ; but they do not 
usually go out of their way to attack men. My new friend stood 
very square upon his legs in the shallow water near the edge of the 
lake, about twenty yards from me—perhaps not so much. He had 
gradually neared the shore after the hippopotamus had gone below. 
He was now curiously “taking stock” of me. Of all the ordinary 
creatures of the rhinoceros tribe, I never saw one that manifested any 
curiosity before. They are sluggish and swinish in their habits; 
when suddenly disturbed as they wallow in their mire, they become, 
like the wild boar, madly savage; nothing restrains their fury or 
satisfies their rage but goring and crushing the intruder till he is a 
shapeless mass of broken bones, then rending him limb from limb, 
ripping open and disembowelling the body with his horn, and finally 
stamping the mutilated remains into the earth. 

But this was clearly not an ordinary rhinoceros, I had heard from 
a Kaffir hunter that the animal commonly known as the rhinoceros 
was a very inferior creature compared with another breed of the same 
animal in the far interior, and now I had, for the first time, proof of 
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the fact, which I had hitherto doubted ; under the belief that if such a 
superior variety existed it must be known to naturalists. I could, 
however, doubt no longer. The Kaffir had said they were retiring 
animals, especially avoiding the smaller rhinoceros, which they hated 
and destroyed—so far as he had seen or been enabled to judge—but 
they were so shy, and he so engaged in his hunting operations to 
maintain life, that he could not devote time to observe the creature ; 
he only knew they were much more handsome, and superior in size to 
the “ mud-pigs ”—meaning the common rhinoceros. The creature I 
beheld was all this—no more like the swinish breed found in marshes, 
wallowing in black mud, in which they delight, than the thorough- 
bred race-horse is like the rough-coated mountain pony. Indeed, the 
animal before me seemed to be in his relations to the heavy, piggish, 
and stupid rhinoceros, such as are exhibited so rarely in Europe, what 
the fleet and intelligent “ Hierie” of the Desert is to the common pack- 
camel ; or the thorough-bred horse to the cart horse. That he was 
larger, and altogether superior to his neighbours, I saw: was he 
equally more savage? He might not wait to be irritated or attacked, 
and his horn—in all of his kind a formidable weapon—was, at least, 
from eight to nine inches longer than any I had previously seen. He 
still gazed at me, and I at him—as I could judge, he had not “ made 
up his mind ” what to do. 

I had quite made up my mind what to do if he meant fighting, but 
I would not provoke him. “Peace or war, old fellow?” said I, to 
break the silence. He stood very square on his thick legs, like a 
massive billiard-table—firm, broad, sturdy—not moving an inch. I 
saw the white of his eyes, his great tusks, and broad teeth, fit to tear 
up and rend a tree, his white horn ready to rip open a hundred 
elephants if they stood before him. The moon was then well up for 
the night’s business or pleasure, and I could see distinctly any move- 
ment of his frame or face. I gave an occasional look round for 
saurians, and other pleasant members of African society ; for they 
were sly enemies, more to be feared than the open foe before me, if 
indeed he were a foe, of which I could not be certain. There was a 
dull splash—my new acquaintance had moved one of the solid pillars 
that he called his legs, I presumed—slowly and deliberately he moved 
the other; then again he paused, gazing earnestly as before. I did 
not understand his looks or meaning. Did he intend to bowl me over 
as he had done the hippopotamus? “ Better not, old fellow,” I said, 
laughing ; “if you try, I will put a steel boltin your head. Be civil, if 
you regard your health.” The words were no sooner said than he 
made a very peculiar noise, and took another step ; I did not think it 
exactly a step in the right direction, for it was towards me; but the 
sounds that preceded it were not indicative of savageness. They were 
harsh, but decidedly not angry. I would not determine rashly—he 
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might not intend mischief—I would not harm the noble beast if I 
could avoid it. 

“ Discretion,” I remembered, “is the better part of valour.” I do 
not think I have much of either; but what little I have of the first I 
will use. I went to my tree, tied my chaplet of frawimus leaves 
round its trunk to prevent snakes from ascending, struck a light, 
kindled one of my torches, and was up to the lowest branch before the 
rhinoceros had stepped ashore. I saw it would be about seven feet 
above him if he stood beneath it; had it been lower, I could not have 
trusted to it: for the rhinoceros raises itself to hook its horn on all 
branches it can reach, to break them down for food, in the seasons 
when other food is scarce. I could have a joke with him now, and 
watch his movements. On he came, trudging and stumping, slowly 
but earnestly, uttering sounds which I read as I would the whines of a 
dog that wanted to reach its master: not that they resembled the 
canine whinings, but the mode in which they escaped him impressed 
me with that belief so strongly that no consideration could have 
induced me to hurt the animal, and I laid my roer on a forked branch, 
as a weapon for which [ had no present use. I was satisfied that 
peace was between us, then and for ever. It may be thought a pre- 
mature conclusion, rashly jumped at; but I never felt more confident, 
and I set aside all Kaffir stories of the vengeful character of the 
beast. : 

If a billiard-table could walk, it must be in the style of that rhino- 
ceros at that time. I thought he must be lame and stiff. “Take a 
seat, old fellow!” I said, for the sake of saying something. “TI have 
not the pleasure of knowing your name, unless it be what men call 
you—‘ Rhinoceros.’ If so, I like the first part of it vastly. I never 
had sufficient ‘rhino’ to give me a surfeit of it. I thought, a little 
while since, I might have a surfeit of you, or you of me, but that is 
as you please. We are friends, if you like; if not, so. What do you 
say ?” 

It was odd; but while I chattered this farrago of nonsense the 
animal seemed quite content, and grunted or chuckled those sounds 
which palpably indicated satisfaction ; but the moment my voice ceased 
to be heard, he seemed impatient. I went on: “ Now, I am going to 
make an ascent to hunt for snakes, and, if I find any, to whip them 
with this fraximus or ornus—I am not quite sure which it is, pro- 
perly; I am not so well up in botany as I might be—you grunt, or, 
rather, chuckle; well, you may be better up in it than I am: it is 
more in your way as a vegetarian. But here goes to make a second 
edition of St. Patrick of myself, bound in calf, you will say—you 
chuckle at that too, the notion is so apt, you think. Well, keep a 
look-out below ; I won’t be long, and I have some fine biscuits to offer 
you when I come down. Don’t go; I am fond of good society ; but 
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hunt the snakes I must. I saw a man die from the bite of a cobra, 
and have a horror of the reptiles.” 

I searched the tree well, but found nothing obnoxious. I was 
rather intent upon my task and was silent, which made my new 
friend uneasy. A rapid succession of loud grunts assured me that his 
peace was disturbed. So far as I could read the natural language of 
an animal, so new to me in close contact, he wanted something. If I 
spoke jestingly, he seemed more at ease. Once I said: “ Are you 
expecting a lady, and unhappy because she is not come? Perhaps 
her mamma will not permit her to go out—or you may have a rival. 
Such things are elsewhere. Your females may have their flirtations, 
Quien Sabe? Oh, you chuckle at that. You know Spanish as well 
as the other languages, quite. Well, I like to meet a scholar and a 
gentleman ; and to meet one here is a pleasure, all the greater from 
being unexpected!” This or any other nonsense I talked, strangely 
enough, seemed to please the huge beast; he evinced his content- 
ment in a lively succession of gutturals; but if I ceased for a minute, 
he grunted and impatiently stamped with one of his fore-feet till the 
earth vibrated, his face turned upwards revealing the whole front 
of his horn. Presently I got down. As I descended, my friend’s 
satisfaction was great. I went down to offer him some biscuit; the 
attention seemed to please him mightily—not so much, I thought, 
for the sake of the bread as having me near him. As I offered the 
Frangipani he rubbed his nose against my hand many times, till I 
put it inside his thick lips, when he crunched it in a style that would 
have touched the heart of a toothless sailor. I ate more slowly; he 
got three shares out of four. I went up for more and to take coffee, 
for I was thirsty; but his impatience drew me down very soon. I 
gave him the best half of three biscuits—a small supply for such a 
garrison as his interior; but my stock was getting low, and he really 
seemed to be indifferent to them; he might have thought them dry 
and insipid; but all his desire appeared to be to have me near him, 
or to hear my voice talking nonsense. Finding that to say some- 
thing, however absurd, was needful to his peace, I thought of 
“killing two birds with one stone,” and that, as I had given him 
folly enough, he should have something better. I took a book from 
my knapsack, and read aloud, giving any dialogue in a conversational 
tone ; and I can assure Mr. Charles Dickens, or whom else it may or 
may not concern, that “ Pickwick” never met with a more attentive 
or apparently gratified listener than in “Captain Rhino,” as I called 
my friend. No vulgar demonstrations, no clapping of hands, marked 
his delight ; but for quietly polite attention and gratification, 1 would 
back my select audience against any that ever graced the author’s 
own “ Readings ;” which I have never been able to have the pleasure 


of hearing, to my great regret. Of course, he was badly represented 
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on that o¢casion, but the rhinoceros did not think 80; he had never 
heard the original, and was grateful for what the gods sent him, 
without a desire to be critical. 

I ceased reading to have a smoke. I had not indulged in twenty 
whiffs, when Captain Rhino became as impatient as the gods of the 
gallery of a London theatre. He grunted, no reply; grunted again, 
louder and repeatedly—no notice taken; grunted very loud, and 
stamped furiously—same result ; then, yes, by all the gods of all the 
theatres both sides the water, he fairly whistled, pretty much as they 
do when they want “ moosie,” only a hundred times louder. My ears 
were pierced. ‘“ What the devil do you make that row for ?” I asked, 
and then came the low guttural murmurs, comparatively, indicating 
his joy that I was neither dead nor speechless. I began to fancy I 
should have a regular night of talking, and to feel no pleasure in the 
prospect. For the present I would humour him—he might grow 
sleepy or hungry—so I kept up a desultory fire of arrant nonsense 
between puffs, as “ few and far between” as he would let me, and he 
was tolerably at ease. I had filled and nearly smoked out my meer- 
schaum the third time, when I inquired whether his mamma was 
aware of his being not at home? he was replying in his own mur- 
muring way, when a row began upon the eastern lake. Trombones, 
big drums, thunder, shrill fifes, donkey braying, bagpipes, sharpening 
of saws, roaring of bulls, dying groans, and squeakings of unoiled 
cart-wheels, all and sundry, and much more, in a “ Dutch medley,” 
entranced the ear. The captain turned his ear towards the water, and 
looked up to me with an I-know-all-about-it sort of air. It was plain 
such rows were not new to him; he took the matter philosophically. 
Presently came more noise, and more still; more sounds in greater 
variety and violence ; horrors accumulated “fast and furious.” Over 
the bank, from one lake to the other, rushed dense masses of saurians, 
hippopotami, and rhinocerosi, thickly massed till they became tightly 
wedged, all fighting for precedence, roaring, plunging, tearing each 
other madly, the latter goring and disembowelling the nearest to them, 
and quite reckless whether they were of their own species or other- 
wise. Serpents, long and large, bounded through the trees like flashes 
of lightning, hissing hoarsely as they went. The birds of night and 
day were alike roused. 

At length the narrow bank was quite blocked, the dense mass 
of huge beasts swayed to and fro, one or more occasionally falling 
over. “Captain Rhino” now thought it time to interfere; his head 
and horn went up and down as a bull moves when he thinks evil. 
He could see me plainly, by the light of my lamp, as I sat smoking 
and looking at the fight; his look said: “ You'll see some fun pre- 
sently,” but he uttered no sound. He went to work silently ; in all 
cases I observed he reserved his trumpetings till victory was achieved. 
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I rather liked that: for silent dogs bite deepest. Elevating and de- 
pressing his head and his bell-rope tail, with its little tassel fit for a 
nightcap at the end of it, he went off deliberately as before, but stern 
determination in every step. If those in his way had not made their 
wills, their last opportunity was gone. His horn made forcible eutries 
into many interiors, as he ploughed his way through the mass, casting 
bodies forwards, backwards, sideways, and all ways, clearing the path 
as if an Irishman “to the manner born,” and “ Faugh-a-ballagh” were 
his family motto. The lightest went over his head and back, yards 
behind him, many into the lakes each side; in thtee minutes the bank 
was freed of all the living, only the dead encumbered it. Then he 
plunged into the eastern lake, after the scudding legion before him, to 
the seat of war. 

As the tide of battle surged near or remote, the horrible sounds 
increased or diminished. There was no joy in hearing them—melody 
and harmony were conspicuous by their absence—and the screechings, 
roarings, and croakings of my immediate neighbours were more 
intolerable still, particularly the ibis and the ostrich. These itine- 
rant nuisances ran backwards and forwards in single file, Indian file, 
double file, and column; but whatever the order of their double-quick 
step, the disorder of their tones was the same. I tried to banish them 
by the aid of “ Pickwick,” and by making up my journal for the day 
while I smoked. That done, I took the straps of my knapsack and 
haversack, passed them round the branch and my own body, securely 
buckling them. My roer was laid alongside me, the muzzle 
towards my feet, everything ready to my hands in the event of 
danger, and after commending myself to the care of Him who was as 
much with me in those wilds as in the temple, I was asleep in two 
minutes. 

At sunrise my leviathan friend had not put in an appearance. I 
thought him late, but he might not belong to the early-rising asso- 
ciation, or was he killed in the last night’s melée? I was rather 
anxious ; for I wished to know why he had sought me. I was sure 
he had some reason for doing so. As I took coffee, I saw his head 
upon the lake like a small boat with one mast and no sail, the rising 
protuberance of his hind quarters like another boat “in tow.” He 
swam slowly till the water, or ink, shoaled, then he limped to the 
bank, up which he got with difficulty, and walked as if he had four 
wooden legs without knee-joints or ankles, sending forth sounds 
which I thought denoted gladness to see me. I saluted him with a 
volley of nonsense as he approached me. I had gone down to meet 
him—he seemed in great pain, but as pleased as if he had found a 
fortune. He was very demonstrative, and being wet, that might 
have been dispensed with ; but he thought otherwise, and his sincerity 
could not be questioned. I offered biscuit, but of that he took no 
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notice; he rubbed his head against my hand, and placed his face to 
my chest. I fancy no animal can be more clumsy than a rhinoceros, 
and though he was less so than the animals exhibited under that 
name in Europe, his imitations of the movements of a lively lap-dog 
were highly ludicrous, but what he wanted in grace he made up in 
energy, and in displaying it seemed to forget his pain. 

I now saw he was not so old as I had thought him. I had seen 
him at night imperfectly. He was but just at maturity, and an 
exceedingly fine specimen of his race, that race being what I for the 
want of a better term, call the rhinoceros major, classing the inferior 
animal as the rhinoceros minor. In height he towered far above the 
ordinary animals I had seen so often, which I had chased and been 
chased by many times. Subsequently a “tape measure” showed he 
was fully nine feet eight inches high at the shoulder, at the quarters 
ten feet three inches. His proportions were good. He had not the 
distended stomach which is seen in the inferior beast universally. 
The peculiar folds of the massive and pendulous hide from the 
shoulder to the quarter gave an appearance, at a distance, of a large 
“ saddle-cloth ;” the folds at the bottom had a sort of edge which gave 
it a finished or ornamental appearance, till he came near, when it was 
seen that the whole was his natural covering. The edge was darker 
than the centre within it. All of the superior kind of rhinoceros 
that I have since seen are distinguished by this natural peculiarity, 
some having it more marked than “Captain Rhino.” At that time 
the colour of his skin was not that of perfect health; great physical 
suffering made it hot, dry, very rough, and disposed to crack; but it 
was not of the dirty hue of the filthy marsh beasts; because he bathed 
so frequently, the others are usually coated with the mud in which 
they wallow. The colour of Rhino’s covering was a blackish brown, 
or brown streaked with black, when the sun shone upon it; lighter or 
tanned on the sides of the mouth, and the upper part of the crest. 
The tout ensemble was good, his organisation clearly higher than that 
of the smaller race. The expression of his face, if that term may be 
used in such a case, was intelligent, and quite superior to that of the 
sluggish and swinish breed; his eyes milder, devoid of that sullen, 
morosely savage, and altogether brutalised look which is so cha- 
racteristic of the creatures known as rhinoceroses hitherto. I have 
seen no description of such an animal as I beheld then for the first 
time, and I could only consider it as a very superior variety of the 
species. 

That this animal should, as he clearly did, seek me, seemed more 
than strange, to me. This rhinoceros had not been accustomed to the 
sight of man; his wonder when he first beheld me proved that, and it 
was so plainly depicted that I could have no doubt upon the subject ; 
but having seen me, why should he be so very desirous to get upon 
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good terms with me? I could not understand it then, yet I had not 
long to wait for a solution of the problem. 

I observed that, amidst all his demonstrations of gladness and 
unmistakable fondness, he seemed very stiff and in great pain when 
he turned or moved quickly. In his warmest revealings an occasional 
sound escaped him indicative of acute pain. At first I attributed this to 
the last night’s warfare ; but as his anguish appeared to be intolerable, 
and he at times turned his glances towards his right flank, and from 
that his expressive eyes sought mine, I determined to discover the 
cause, if possible; but how to do it was the question. At that time 
the creature was well disposed towards me; but if I hurt or offended 
him, how then? He was as powerful for evil as for good. He might 
not like to be handled; if there were physical causes of pain and I 
attempted to give him ease, I might unavoidably increase his sufferings 
for the time ; and he, not comprehending the necessity of that, or my 
object and motive, might stir me up with that horn, worse than 
half a dozen bayonets. I pictured to myself the exhibition I should 
make impaled upon it, and hoisted at the end of his nose. It was an 
awkward contemplation, but I could not see his intense sufferings 
without trying to know their source, and an effort to relieve. I 
unslung my heavy, double rifled-roer from my shoulders, laid it down, 
and knelt upon the ground by his side, to look at the part at which he 
had gazed so earnestly. As I did so he actually stepped sideways 
nearer to me, as if to give me a better view—as if anxious that I 
should do something for him—at all events I thought so. I laid my 
head upon the grass, and saw enough to account for any amount of 
uneasiness—the wonder was, how the poor creature could move or 
stand ; it was plain his tortures must be exquisite. I rose to my feet 
and patted his face, which he laid on my chest. I knelt again. I 
saw there was a deep wound in the flank, as if some large foreign 
body were forced into it, and still remained imbedded there. I could 
have no doubt it was full of matter which by its distension of the 
parts caused the suffering. The mouth of the wound was festering, as 
wounds will in such a climate. It was useless to look only—I must 
do more. First I must ascertain what the foreign body was. Would 
he permit that? I began—not without so placing myself that I 
could quickly regain my feet if he made a hostile demonstration. I 
need not have made such a preparation. I had no sooner touched the 
wound than he, although moaning under the agony I gave him, posi- 
tively leaned towards my hand, and looked at me with an earnest 
gaze, which, as I read it, said: “ Do all you can for me—it is hard to 
bear.” I found the cause of all this torture was the horn of another 
rhinoceros, which had been forced in up to the base, and then, 
probably by the desperate struggles of both animals, broken off. How 
was I to remove that? Without removing it nothing could be done; 
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all that could be tried or effected short of that was worse than nothing, 
as it would only give useless pain, and the poor animal must inevitably 
die. If gangrene had not began to set in, it soon must. I looked into 
the eyes of the sufferer: their expression was mild, but it told all his 
misery—all his hope in me. That look seemed to implore my aid— 
at any cost he should have it if I could but devise means of affording 
it beneficially. 

A terribly offensive discharge oozed slowly from the wound as I 
pressed it, but in too small a quantity to give ease by reducing the 
tumefaction. I endeavoured to get him to the water—he was per- 
fectly docile, and comprehended readily my effort to get him -there. 
With some of the silk-like moss, hanging pendant from the trees, I 
cleansed the orifice of the wound, removing some dirt, and more sand 
and gravel, which adhered to the glutinous discharge, he gazing be- 
seechingly at me the while, but seemingly soothed by the bathing. 
There were no signs of anger or impatience; his natural language 
was all new to me; of course I read it imperfectly, in some instances 
wrongly ; but I fancied his anguish was somewhat assuaged, and that 
he wished the application continued. I was sensible that beyond this 
effect it could have no other—none really beneficial—all was done in 
vain unless the horn was extracted. I got hold of it, passing my 
hand beneath it in the wound; the poor fellow roared fearfully ; if 
ever an angry demonstration might be expected it was then, but there 
was none; he merely placed his face upon or against my chest, as 
before ; and although his colossal frame trembled violently under his 
fierce pangs, and the large tears rolled from his eyes, he licked my 
hand. I had started to my feet, lest the agony I had caused might 
have generated anger, but it was a vain apprehension ; poor “ Rhino” 
only felt gratitude for my imperfect aid. I had not given the pain 
without an object—I wished to know the form of the base of the horn, 
and the comparative size of the part above it. I had thought of 
several ways of accomplishing the extraction, rejecting all—because I 
was destitute of everything needful to reduce them to practice. 
Having ascertained the size of the base of the horn, and that 
some knobby excrescences were there, I fancied I had got what my 
Trish servant always called “a bright ”—meaning thereby a bright 
idea. I resolved to cherish it lest I might not get another. Hope 
now began to animate me, and I, for the first time, felt confidence. 
Up to that moment I had been working in the dark darkly, now I 
saw what all men desire—light. I was as sure of saving my poor 
friend’s life, and ending his agonies, as I had previously been doubtful. 
“All right, captain!” I exclaimed, patting him, and going off to my 
tree—for my principal baggage was in my bedchamber. “ Rhino” 
followed me closely ; the more cheerful tone of my voice might have 
struck him ; all animals are keen judges of tone: from that they take 
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the meaning of the words they hear. Wild animals are especially 
observant of and skilful in interpreting tone; that, and the expression 
of the eye, will guide them more truly than any comprehension of the 
words in their literal sense guides man, who often finds that language 
is used to conceal thoughts rather than to reveal them. In my knap- 
sack I carried two ropes, used to tie up portions of springbok, or any 
other animal, when killed and “ broken up ;” they were not thick, but 
well twisted, strong, and very flexible, being always more or less 
greasy. It was touching to see how the sufferer clung to me, as if he 
centred every hope he had of relief in me alone: a child could not 
cling to its mother more closely. I think we always feel disposed to 
aid in proportion to the reliance placed upon us; in my case I own 
it was not within me to allow the creature to fix his hopes upon my 
assistance vainly, if I could relieve him. To pacify him as well as I 
could I had recourse to my former plan of talking to him—no doubt 
in a very nonsensical style, but what I said had the effect, and words 
of wisdom could not do more. 

I joined the ropes, and to them united the straps which had pre- 
vented me from “falling out of bed” during my slumbers. One of 
these straps I wished to pass round the horn above its base, and to 
effect this both tact and force were required—it could neither be done 
quickly nor without much torture, yet it was indispensable. I was 
careful to do this part of the operation effectually rather than tenderly, 
for I remembered haying heard our regimental surgeon say, with 
reference to a severe operation, “In surgery there is neither mercy nor 
kindness in being tender; mercy and kindness are only shown in doing 
all needful things well.” I would have given all I possessed to be 
certain of accomplishing my object at the first effort, yet I could 
scarcely hope to do that with the inadequate means at my disposal. Of 
the manner in which the great pain I must have caused was borne, I 
cannot speak so highly as it merited. Anxiety and exertion in such 
an unwonted attitude as I was compelled to assume for the occasion 
caused me to become as profusely streaming as if I had been in a 
vapour bath. At last the strap was fixed and thoroughly secured. I 
re-examined my work, and thought it effectively done. The next 
thing was, would the ropes go round the trunk of the tree. That, by 
getting my patient to go as close to the tree as he could go, was 
effected, with about a foot of the rope to spare when duly secured. 
Then came the greatest difficulty of all: how could I prevail upon the 
animal to “ back,” as horses are taught to do, even if I could make him 
understand what was necessary. I must stand before him to do this. 
If he attributed all his increased sufferings to me, not comprehending 
their necessity, how easy to gore me or to stamp me into a mass of 
broken bones, and out of life! True, so far, his meek resignation to 
my will had been perfect—it gave me confidence ; but this was the 
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greatest difficulty of all. I placed one hand upon his horn, the other 
upon his wide brow, looked in his eyes: they were mild as ever. I 
spoke to him in a kindly tone; he licked my face before I could pre- 
vent the act. I stood before him free from apprehension, and 
endeavoured to make him know what I wished him to do, 2.e. to 
retrograde. At first he was at a loss—to walk backwards was so new 
to him. Could the object have been gained by a forward movement, 
all would have been easy; but, without pullies, that was not possible. 
The horn had been driven in from front to rear, it must be drawn out 
from rear to front. After two or three efforts, I got him to comprehend 
that a step backwards was needful. He made it; it was a short one, 
insufficient for the requirements of the case. I pressed my whole force 
against his face, still talking to him; he made another, and in doing 
so felt all the acute agony caused by full traction. Never till then had 
I ever heard so appalling a scream and roar combined as he uttered. 
He actually leaped upon me, only the hold I had upon his horn 
enabled me to spring out of his way. I was unhurt, but my task was 
incomplete. I resumed my efforts, patting and encouraging him by 
voice and gesture as I best could. He bent down his head, rubbed the 
side of his nose against the inside of his fore-leg—it seemed as if he 
were trying to understand what I meant. Suddenly he raised his 
head, licked one of my hands, and as deliberately as was possible pre- 
pared himself for the retrograde movement. I seconded what I con- 
ceived to be an effort of his own, by pressing upon the broad front of 
his head, resuming my hold of his horn, and he and I both moved in 
the direction required. I felt him quivering, shaking throughout his 
vast bulk, and then with one determined effort he showed that he fully 
comprehended what was wanted. As I thought, he now had some 
notion of its real object. I might have been wrong in this, but he 
persisted, though his sufferings must have been fearfully great. Again 
came forth that mingled roar and scream, but he did not leap forward 
this time—he bravely persisted, as I coaxed and pushed. I suddenly 
dashed my shoulder against his nose—he went as suddenly back— 
shrill, harsh, and hoarse, the roar so expressive of agony came (it 
seemed to pierce through my entire system), but neither of us gave 
way, and—the object was gained. 

At one and the same moment the imbedded horn was drawn forth 
upon the ground, upon which he fell on his knees, convulsively 
shaking, and sinking under his accumulated pangs; then he rolled 
upon one side. I was hurled over his neck as I relinquished my hold 
of his horn, he shaking and heaving spasmodically, I gathering myself 
together as best I could, exclaiming, “ Thank God, it is over!” 

I rose and beheld a grim visitor—a saurian had seen the rhinoceros 
fall—while the latter stood he would not have dared to approach us, 
but now he thought I was an easy prey ; he did not know the virtues 
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of steel bolts. I had slightly hurt my wrist by the wrench it received 
as the rhinoceros fell, I clasping his horn ; but I sprang to my roer, 
and as the open jaws of the saurian turned round the hindmost part of 
poor Rhino, a bolt crashed into the eye nearest me, and he threw him- 
self upon his back in terrific struggles. The report aroused the 
exhausted “captain ;” he rose to his feet from a pool of matter and 
blood which had welled from the wound, and still ran from it in a 
huge stream as he stood. He looked as if to ask what was the matter. 
I pointed to the baffled saurian; all his spirit was aroused, and he 
stamped the hideous brute to death and shapelessness. A blast of 
victory followed, but it was faint as compared with the blasts of the 
night before. However, the “ captain” was on his legs again, and the 
first act he did after settling the hash of the alligator was to come to 
me and to lick my hands. His rough tongue told his thankfulness ; it 
Was an assurance from a tongue that never lied ! 

I was thinking of washing the wound. His tongue was hot, and 
his lips seemed parched with intense thirst. He trudged off—he 
walked better now—and after walking about two hundred yards 
turned the angle of a low bluff, behind which I saw, with gladness, a 
spring of delicious-looking water sparkling in the sun, as it descended 
into a natural basin, formed, probably, by the continued action of the 
water. I was thirsty; I hastily drank (after I had loaded my roer) 
from the spring itself, ‘Captain Rhino” from the basin, which he 
emptied, and stood impatiently waiting for more water to flow that he 
might drink again. When his feverish thirst was slaked, I well bathed 
his wound in the basin, and plugged it with the silky moss. My 
operation—my first effort in surgery—was performed ; with it I had 
performed the most difficult of all operations, that of making a true 
friend: for such was “ Captain Rhino” of “ The Black Lakes.” 

What but instinct could have taught him that from man he might 
hope for aid in his sore extremity? What but the beautiful instincts 
implanted in him by the Great and All-wise Creator of all, prompted 
him, as soon as he beheld me the night before, to seek me, and to make 
a friend of me in his need ? 

I have only to add that when Captain Rhino saw the horn which 
had caused him so much suffering, and reminded him of the adversary 
who had wounded him, he stamped it into the earth with fearful rage ; 
and that was the only instance in which I beheld, in him, the ungovern- 
able fury attributed to the inferior rhinoceros. In my friend’s absence, 
I think there may be some excuse for rage in this case. 
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The White House on the Moor : 
A CHRONICLE OF CORNWALL IN 1780. 
By tue Autnor or “Mitprep’s WrEDpDING,” “ KIDDLHAWINK,” &c. 


IN SEVEN PARTS. 


I. 


A map tor, truly! Nota madder between this and John o’ Groats. 
I would say between this and the Land’s End; but seeing that ancient 
“ Bolerium,” or vexed cape of storms, lies but twenty miles off as the 
crow flies, the latitude for madness would be too narrow. 

Ah! mad, certainly ; else why live in such solitude, and in such a 
spot? The granite here is so hungry and bare, that it springs up 
through the meagre earth, and devours every little herb and blade of 
heath, driving all verdure from before it, till it stands alone in its naked 
whiteness, cold and cruel as famine. Here and there in lone places it 
has bristled up in ire, rearing itself in monster shapes upon the Moor ; 
again it crops up through the ground like dead men’s skulls, or anon 
lies in sudden heaps, piled roughly, as though some wild hurlers in the 
days of giants had, in a mad game, flung a ruined city from their 
hands, and left its wrecks strewn on the earth for ever. 

Truly a dreary spot, with a gigantic gloom about it, a wild and 
mystic grandeur, and sense of solitude appalling to the mind. A 
terrible place for a lonely traveller to find himself lost in at night—a 
place pathless and insecure, having death, as it were, on either hand. 
For to the right the sea stretches away boundless, bordered by mighty 
cliffs, whose slippery precipices end in sharp rocks lying murderous 
among the waves. And inland to the left, hidden by the golden 
blossoms of the furze, lie lonely, forgotten shafts, given up for ages to 
gnomes and demons. If in night, and storm, and darkness, a man 
should find himself on this wild waste, where every step might take 
him to a hidden death, would he not hail with gladness this friendly 
light gleaming like a beckoning ray across the moor ? 

The light beckons from the dwelling of these mad strangers, who 
came hither to this drear Cornish heath some fourteen years ago. 
"Tis a bare, cold house, built of shining granite, so white, that it 
glistens for a mile, and stands in sight obtrusively, as though it boasted 
how honest and free of stain it were. An ugly house, that will not be 
lost sight of, that fixes itself upon the eye, and eats into the brain 
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with a curious quiver, dwelling there pertinaciously, and, when 
banished, returning ever and anon with the old pang, like the vision 
of something loathsome, one would fain forget. And so causeless 
seems this shudder of hatred, that the mind asks again and again, why 
the recurring vision of this harmless place should bring with it, a 
thought of horror. An ordinary house, glaring and ugly maybe, but 
devoid of mystery, for it stands so isolated, so bare, so shadowless and 
treeless, that its offensive whiteness seems to the eye to need a decent 
covering, were it even but mildew, or the grey shadows of ruin 
and decay. 

A little garden stands in front, uarded by a glittering hedge of 
white granite, gathered on the moor. There are no flowers here, save 
one full bush of blue hydrangea, and here and there a blood-red 
stock ; all other plants, except a rosemary tree by the window, are 
herbs and vegetables, and the peasants’ simple for wounds called 
livelong. Behind the house lies another plot of ground, on which 
grow a few stunted bushes. A rue plant stands against the back 
door, southernwood at the front—boy’s love is its name in Cornwall. 

The rosemary tree beats on stormy nights against the parlour 
window-pane. If you passed near enough, when the wind was high 
you might hear it striking like the tap, tap of a ghostly hand against 
the glass. The rosemary is a funereal plant, sprinkled especially on 
the graves of maidens, and even in the gayest garden gloomy shadows 
pass through the mind on seeing it ; but here ’twas simply maddening 
and ghastly. 

Now if a benighted traveller, storm-driven, sought a shelter in 
this lone house, would he find a welcome? Let us look at the inmates 
and judge. Here is the head of the family. A tall man, angular 
and withered, hair iron grey, eyes of fire, coal-black, not a speck of 
brown or grey in them, but showing in the full light a lurid blue; 
a wrinkled brow, a quivering lip, thin hands, pallid and long, a hurried 
step, a glance with a sort of frenzy in it, ever turning back, as 
though he thought himself pursued. Altogether a man to wonder at— 
a man blasted by some great storm of sin, and driven into solitude 
by demons, like the maniacs of olden times. Now wave back his 
ghastly phantom, and let us bring his wife upon the page. 

In an ancient mansion in Scotland her picture hangs still; let my 
pen copy it. A beautiful woman, on whose fair, smooth face years lie 
lightly. Her eyes are dark brown, soft and long, save for a yellowish 
gleam that has a touch of tiger in it, raising strange thoughts in a 
curious beholder. Dangerous eyes, he thinks within himself—eyes that 
have claws in them; claws held within sheaths of velvet of softest 
brown, but if they break forth, then more cruel than the panther’s. 

Her hair is pale-brown, long, silky, straight, almost snaky in its 
exceeding sheen. It is not beautiful, it is too colourless; it has even a 
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dead look about it, bringing fancies to the mind of tombs and cere- 
ments. And these fancies grow to a sudden horror when she turns 
her face upon you ; for it is white, deathly white, and, twined by that 
colourless framework of shining hair, it looks like the face of a dead 
lost soul. Her lips are scarlet threads, thin lines of blood upon a 
surface of snow; they stand apart always, as though new opened by 
some sudden terror, and the small sharp teeth within glisten brightly, 
with a whiteness too hard and glaring—the whiteness of a wolf's, not 
of human teeth. Yet, when this strange mouth smiles, and the dark 
eyes light up, a sudden glory covers the white face, and turns the 
lustreless hair to gold. ‘Then a flush, an indescribable light glows 
over the dead face, and rustles in the dead hair, and the woman grows 
beautiful in an instant. One striking contrast redeems, at all times, 
the ghastly whiteness of her face and the deadness of her hair ; that is, 
the black hue of her brows and lashes. And her figure is so exquisite, 
her grace so perfect, that even when she most repels she fascinates, 
and, hating her, you are still attracted towards her beauty by some- 
what of that feeling, which makes us long to smooth the sleek fur of 
the tiger. 

This strange couple have one child—a hideous imp, deaf and dumb, 
and mischievous as an ape. A creature of such uncouth aspect 
and grimaces, attempting speech by such eldritch sounds, and using 
his keen perverted intellect in ways so wild, that far and near the 
children run at sight of him, and even elder people shun a meeting 
with his yellow face. His hair and mouth are like his mother’s, his 
eyes have the restless fire of his father’s; but his strength and figure 
are his own, and both seem supernatural, so strange is it to see such 
daring and such power in a frame, which, but for the life within it, 
one might deem a skeleton clothed with a primrose skin. 

An old Highland woman, bony, tall, and taciturn, completes the house- 
hold. She, too, is counted mad as the rest, for she never enters church or 
chapel, never plucks a flower, never is seen to smile; and, strangest of 
all, she never sleeps in the house she so zealously guards and serves. 
In the garden is a small watch-tower overlooking the sea, and in this 
is her chamber. Moreover, passing peasants, who have tried the 
door, know that she doubly locks and bars it, as though she feared, 
in this wild simple country, the thieves and burglars of civilised 
cities. 

A cat lives with this strange household, and a great hawk. This 
last is chained by the leg to an iron bar, driven into the granite hedge 
surrounding the garden. He and the cat are dire enemies, yet the 
latter seats herself daily just beyond the reach of his chain, and 
watches him till his great wings spread and flap in ire, and he shrieks 
at her like a demon. 

No dog ever stays their friend. Again and again the dumb boy 
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had brought home a young hound or spaniel, but the creature always 
died, or else turned with curious enmity against the household, fleeing 
from the place, and, attacking the inmates with furious hate if they 
crossed his path. 

How these strangers came to the White House is a tale told still by 
fire-sides in Cornwall. Like all concerning them, their arrival was a 
mystery. They landed from a large ship standing in the offing; the 
sailors who rowed them ashore were wild foreign-looking men, and 
they spoke to no one, either in coming or in going. Scarcely had the 
keel of the boat grated on the sands, and left its passengers, ere it 
started again for the ship, the rowers pulling mightily like men in 
fear; and yet they laughed as they went. On all the rugged coast 
there is not a wilder spot than the forlorn beach, where this mad party 
stood, watching the boat as it rowed away. <A desolate, lonely shore, 
not a house for miles—sea and cliff, and bleak moor sprinkled with 
golden gorse and granite boulders, and here and there a giant stone 
set up by mystic hands, dead ages and ages ago: this was all they saw 
far as the eye could reach. 

Like people in strange amazement, they watched the boat grow to a 
speck, then saw it swallowed up by the big ship; and the ship herself, 
plunging her prow into the waves, sped away like a spectre, marking 
her path in a white rack on the blue sky. As her sails swelled out 
like phantom wings, the man uttered a cry of despair, but the woman 
seized him by the hand, and pointed inshore. He obeyed her gesture, 
and soon his solitary figure fought its way up the dangerous cliff, and 
stood at the top, forlornly gazing over the prospect, as though wonder- 
ing on which dreary side help could be found. 

It was three hours ere he returned with succour, and then it was, 
indeed, time; for the tide already touched the feet of the two women, 
who sat silent on the sands. Miners and fishermen came down the 
cliff, and helped them upwards with kindly words and gentle hands. 
They gained but scant thanks, and the raging, angry infant bit the 
man that carried him.' 

A large sea-chest, rough and common-looking, held all their worldly 
goods. It bore no name, and the uncouth carvings on the lid seemed 
to say, it had passed through rough wild hands, and was never meant 
to hold the dainty apparel of a lady. 

The strangers asked and found shelter at a farm that night. The 
next day the farmer’s wife told them the White House on the cliff, 
looking seaward, was vacant, and the landlord—a kindly man—weuld 
let it cheaply. In a week it was theirs, and, from that time, they shut 
their door against the world, and lived alone. 
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II. 


In the beautiful harbour of Brest, a large ship, dismasted, disabled, 
and storm-battered, swung lazily at anchor. Her broken strength, 
her defaced beauty, spoke mournfully, yet proudly, of perils past and 
hardships suffered. 

A bright October sun shone down on the limpid sea in long trails 
of glory, breaking up here and there into floating stars of gold. 
Gently the waves ‘ripple xd against the tall ship’s sides, making sweetest 
music, and far away on the purple-tinted, golden-brown hills, warbled 
the notes of innumerable birds. These, and the upland cries of 
bleating flocks, the woodland murmurs of bough, and leaf, and trickling 
rill, and all the mingled melodies that sich upon the autumn winds, 
came floating o'er the dimpling waters, ‘and sang round the ship 
daintily, in faintest harmonies, like chords touched softly by Echo's 
hand. Faintly chiming came, too, the clash of sacred bells, and the 
cheerful sound of voices, singing merrily forth to sea and land the joy 
of youth and human life. Beautiful the music, beautiful the sea, and 
the sunny hills around; yet not without that inexpressible note of 
sadness that lies concealed in all beauty, like the mournful moaning 
hidden in the ocean shell, or like the sorrow uttered by the sounding 
waterfall, or in the wild and lonely flow of rivers in solitudes where no 
man’s foot has trodden. 

Sympathetic with this eternal chord of woe, whose wail through all 
time rings loudest to the soul in scenes of earthly beauty, there sat 
upon the deck of the disabled ship, with figure leaning musingly 
towards the hills, a young girl in deepest mourning. Her sweet face 
looked out upon the waters in a sort of serene sorrow, as though the 
mighty note of Nature’s woe, sounding through the innumerable 
murmurs of sea and land, had soothed her own sadness into peace. 
Every breeze, perfume-laden, from the shore, shook out fragrance with 
its music, making the clear shining air around her sympathetic to the 
unfolded flowers of her soul. 

Surely the youthful, handsome captain of the ship felt its fitness 
with her fair image as he watched her, and drew towards her softly, 
like one in doubt. 

“Sibyl!” he said. 

She did not start or turn her head, or even blush, at the tender 
tone of love in which he breathed her name. No; for nearly two 
months his voice had sounded thus in her ears, and, to her somewhat 
over-calm nature, love had lost its newness and its excitement. Not 
so with him; his hand trembled to touch her, and a curious quiver, 
like a broken light, passed over his face. 

“Sibyl!” he said, as he clasped her slight fingers, ‘‘ where are your 
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forebodings now? ‘The good ship has weathered the tempest, and the 
storm has not left a rack in the sky. The breeze around you is soft as 
an air from paradise.” 

“T will not be an evil prophet again, Ronald,” said the girl, gently. 
“God grant us a week of days like this, to bring us safely to old 
England !” 

The young man laughed lightly. 

“ Have you no faith yet, Sibyl—not even in a blue sky like this ?” 

As he looked upwards, the sunshine fell full upon a face greatly 
embrowned by a hot sun—it would be too fair else for a man—light 
hazel eyes, a firm mouth, slightly cruel, but with a soft and winning 
smile, and a chin curved like an old Greek god’s. His hair, flowing 
with curls, waved round his head in a curious silken lightness, that 
might have given to any man but him an effeminate look; but the 
darkness of his brows and beard counteracted this effect. The girl 
followed his upturned glance and smiled, as her deep blue eyes met the 
blue of the clear sky. 

“Tt is easy to have faith in blue skies,” she said; “it is faith in 
storm that is wanting. I fear with the first gust of wind my old 
superstition will come back.” 

**So you will persist in believing there is a Jonah on board this 
ship, whom the tempest pursues ?” 

The girl was silent a moment, and when she looked up her eyes 
were full of tears. 

“Tf I have had that thought, Ronald, it is because I have deemed 
that ’tis 1”—she paused faltering—* who have brought disaster and 
sorrow hither with me.” 

“Folly! folly, Sibyl!” exclaimed her companion. 

“ Surely,” she answered, in a low, trembling tone, “I am like Jonah 
escaping from God's commands, and I feel some fearful judgment will 
overwhelm me.” 

“From which command in the Decalogue are you escaping, Sibyl ?” 
asked the captain lightly—more lightly than he felt, for his lip shook 
angrily. 

“Honour your father and your mother,” answered the girl, softly. 
“Ronald, I am disobeying the dying behest of my mother: I am 
neglecting -——” she stopped, for her lover's light eyes flashed fire on 
her, and his cheek was pale as ashes. She laid her hand gently on 
his arm—“ Forgive me, Ronald, I forgot you hated this theme.” 

Ronald Strachan stood irresolute a moment, and a deep flush swept 
over his face, then he seated himself by the girl’s side, and took her 
hand in his. 

“Sibyl,” he said, tenderly, “ you have no cause for self-reproach. If 
there be any wrong in the course you have pursued, the sin is mine. 
It was I who persuaded you to embark on board my ship, and take 
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this route to Scotland, and I still persist itis the best. Had you gone 
to New York and thence to Glasgow, what would you have gained ?” 

“Peace,” said the girl, sadly. “I should have obeyed my mother’s 
last injunctions, and should, ere now, be safe with my friends.” 

“Your friends! Oh, Sibyl, who is such a friend as I? am I 
nothing to you, then ?” 

The girl clasped her small hands nervously together. 

“ You are more than a friend; you are more to me than all the 
friends I have on earth.” 

“Then why all this foolish sorrow, Sibyl? To me the matter 
seems clear: you liked me, and so preferred my ship to poor old burly 
Captain Nevil’s, who had nothing to recommend him, except that he 
was your mother’s friend. As to me, I confess I persuaded you 
selfishly ; I hungered and thirsted for your presence, I longed for the 
joy of taking this voyage with you.” 

There were words in this speech which the girl felt as a reproach. 
He should not have reminded her, that she had refused the guardian- 
ship of an old friend, to take passage in the ship of a stranger. But 
he often thought lightly of things, that wrung her heart to the core. 
She would pass it over. Yet when she spoke, her cheeks were scarlet, 
and her lips trembled. 

“ T was to blame, Ronald,” she said ; “ I was attracted to you from the 
first, and knowing this, I should have fled from you. I should——” 

‘“‘ Have avoided me as you would the plague. And why, Sibyl ?” 
asked her lover, bitterly. ‘* Have you any reason for dreading you 
might love me ?” 

“You mistake me, Ronald, as you often do,” pleaded the girl. “I 
mean I should have obeyed my mother first, and have left the rest to 
God. Moreover, I promised her I would listen to no offer of marriage, 
till Captain Nevil had brought me safely home, and until I had 
fulfilled her dying wish.” 

“That was a promise you could not keep, Sibyl; it did not depend 
on you. IfI had not woo'd and loved you, another would. And as to 
the other promise, what if I guess it—what if I of all men can best 
help you to keep it?” 

“Ronald! are you in earnest ?” 

“arnest as life. Listen: is not the tale somewhat like this? 
Your mother was a meek, gentle woman, too good for contact with 
some natures, who need a fire, or the strength of it, to subdue them. 
Well, her husband had one of these natures, and in his youth he had 
loved—say a cousin—a woman suited to him——” 

“Suited !” exclaimed Sibyl, listening with parted lips. 

“Say unsuited, if you will,” returned her lover, while a curious 
spasm twitched his lips; “ say a wicked, fiery, determined woman—one 
who, being thwarted, was only the more resolved to have her way ; 
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would dare, and do anything to gain it. Her husband—she had 
married for rank and riches, a widower with heirs already born—had 
a huge overbearing castle in your mother’s county; he comes to it, 
grows neighbourly, blind dotard—and thus these two, she and your 
father, both living in placid discontent, meet daily, and the love that 
meddling fools had trampled on in youth, grew and grew till it burst 
into a flame that devoured truth and honour. Now let us say, this 
woman had a child, and for love of him—passionate love—she strove 
to save her fame. She feigned death, had herself bled to the very 
verge of death, and laid out on her bed like a white corse, all the 
servants of the household saw her, lying dead. An old servant, her 
foster-mother and his, aided her in this, and with bribery and help from 
him, she kept prying eyes from peering into the massy coffin, that was 
placed in the ancient mausoleum. Her husband, a sickly, selfish man, 
was at some far city in the south, and left all arrangements to his 
steward, who loved money. Enough; the plot succeeded, and on the 
day of her own funeral she crept safely away with her lover. 

“Now mark how the one pure love within her ruined all! She 
yearned to see her child, and his nurse—her foster-mother—brought 
the boy to the lodgings in London, where she was hidden. Perhaps, 
grown a man, he still remembers the passionate clinging of his dead 
mother’s arms about his neck, and the yearning loving kisses showered 
on his tearful face, from warm lips that he had deemed were cold in 
the grave; perhaps he recalls the agony of parting—the groan of an- 
guish, the drooping arms, the white, white face, and the grievous cry 
that followed him, asking for one kiss more from his innocent lips to com- 
fort her. Yes, Sibyl, at times this man, if he lives, may recall all this, 
and his own long lonely sorrow, his torturing burden, in keeping such 
a secret in his childish bursting heart. But he kept it—I have heard 
he was a brave boy—he kept it till he had a fever, then he raved, and 
they knew all. Being cowards, their fury—the father’s and his elder 
children and spiteful spinster sister’s—fell chiefly on the little helpless 
child. But I am not telling you his story, Sibyl. Enough, that cruel 
usage drove him mad, and at an age when other children are still deemed 
tender infants, and have a mother’s love wrapped warm about them, 
he fled his father’s house, and roughed it in the world—still roughs 
it, still loves his mother, maybe, and in his heart deems her more 
‘sinned against than sinning.’ As for her, she fled a second time— 
the howls and curses of the world upon her now, and hid herself with 
him—the villain !—when will a woman so love me? —none knew 
whither, none know to this day. 

“You are weeping, Sibyl. Let us leave them, these sinners, and 
speak of angels. Your mother, the forsaken wife, was a very seraph 
in her uncomplaining love. Left poor, very poor, she emigrated with 
her widowed father and infant child to America. Being Catholics, 
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they settled in Maryland. In their new strange home the old man 
soon died; the lady lingered. It was but the other day she died, and 
in dying charged her daughter to seek her father, and carry forgive- 
ness to him from his long-suffering wife. Or more, she may have 
commanded this young innocent girl to drag the man from his sin, 
and pluck his soul, as it were, like a brand from the burning. Have 
I told the tale correctly, Sibyl ?” 

Long before his speech was done she was weeping bitterly, with her 
face hidden in her hands. 

“* How did you hear—how know all this?” she cried. 

“ My Sibyl, in your new home none knew the secret of your mother’s 
life ; but in England I have heard it told in many a port—told with 
fabulous accounts of Mr. Armine’s riches, and how he sold his great 
estates, and, with chests of coin and ingots of gold, departed for new 
lands. You have ever kept your name; so, when I heard it, this 
story came into my heart, and all the tender interest and pity in it, 
all the dim unshaped fancies in my mind, changed, when I looked upon 
your face, to love.” 

“In spite of this sad story you loved me?” said Sibyl, timidly. 

The glitter in her lover’s light hazel eyes grew into a blaze as he 
answered her : 

“Yes, in spite of it, and for it, Sibyl. Some strange fate buought 
us together; it is my destiny to love you, it is yours to be my 
wife.” 

He laid his hand upon her shoulder; it was a firm hand, supple and 
nerved with sinews of iron; she shrank slightly from his hold, and 
looked up into his face pleadingly. 

“You have my promise, Ronald, but I must first fulfill my mother's 
command. The time will not be long ; doubtless the skilled workmen 
here will make the ship seaworthy in a week; then, on landing at 
Bristol, I will travel straight to Scotland, and seek for tidings of my 
father. And when I have found him, who knows but he may 
repent—he may quit his wicked life, and put his blessing on our 
union ?” 

A dark flush sprang to Ronald Strachan’s brown face. 

“Thank you, Miss Armine,” he said, scornfully. ‘“ You bribe me 
to wait your leisure by a mighty boon, the blessing of such a man as 
Mr. Armine. Pshaw! ’twould be a curse!” 

He turned away impatiently, and walked forward among the crew. 
Watching him with sorrowful, frightened eyes, Sibyl heard his hasty 
questions and the answers the men returned. 

“Sail in a week, sir! No chance of that. These Frenchers— 
Britons they calls theirselves — good lor!—don’t work much like 


Britons. We are here stranded for a month, cap’en, I’m sartain suse 
of that.” 
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On hearing this, Sibyl Armine rose, walked towards her lover, and 
linked her arm in his. 

“Ronald,” she said, “if your stay here will be so long and so 
uncertain, I cannot remain on board this ship, all other passengers 
being gone. You will acknowledge I cannot ?” 

“ Always anxious to leave me,” answered the man, standing passive 
beneath the touch of her small hand. “ Well, I will confess ’tis some- 
what against the world’s code, the Spanish women being gone, that 
you should stay here alone. Marry me, and make it right. A 
woman can stop with her husband. You will not? Then the boats 
are at your command; you can leave at once.” 

His tone was calm, almost stern, and he waited for her answ in 
silent patience. 

It seemed, as though the prospect of instant parting shook her 
heart to the core, for she twice essayed to speak before she found 
words. “And if I decide to go ashore to a convent, and then seek the 
quickest road to Scotland, when shall we meet again ?” 

“Never, Sibyl. Do not deceive yourself, we shall never meet 
again.” 

The girl clung to his arm with trembling fingers, but no sound 
escaped her lips. 

“Sibyl, I am a rough man; I have led a rough life from childhood 
—a bitter life, maybe. I cannot woo you as a softer, gentler man 
might, but I love you. Why should we part? why drift away from 
each other, and give our love to the cruel chances of time and absence ? 
I know not where the winds may drive me, but this I know, that it 
you leave me, I shall never see your face again. Journeys are costly, 
and not easy; you in Scotland, pursuing a wild quest, I in Bristol, 
chained to my ship—say, what hope have we of clasping hands again ? 
Sibyl, I am a sailor, not a man to be constant through long, slow 
years; I should soon grow hopeless, reckless, careless of all things. 
No! be my wile now, or let us part for ever. Better rend the chain 
at once, than let it break link by link in torture.” 

She was clinging with both hands to his arm now, but still silent ; 
while he stood like a rock, cold and irresponsive to her sorrow. 

“Have I not said enough?” he continued in a low, rapid voice. 
“Think, Sibyl, how lonely we two stand in the world—both or- 
phans, both strangers in our own land. Shall we shatter our love, 
and stand apart for ever, drifting down the waste sea of life in blank 
despair ?” 

“No, no! we will not part—only wait a little. I promised my 
mother I would not marry, till my father’s hand rested on my head 
in blessing. When he sees his child—his only child—now mother- 
less, his heart will turn J 

“Sibyl!” and the young man turned upon her a face so white, and 
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lips so livid, that she uttered a faint ery-—“ Sibyl, you force me to 
speak cruel truths. Your mother, in such a request, showed herself 
a weak, unthinking, selfish woman—a woman who clung to a foolish 
love for a worthless husband, and even in death would fain sacrifice 
her child to her silly doating. One thing more, Sibyl ”—here his voice 
swelled to notes of passion, and the busy sailors beyond the mast 
looked up—“I will never take you with that vile man’s blessing on 
your head. Be my wife before he pollutes you with a touch, or, for 
pity’s sake, begone at once, and leave me to traverse my seared path 
alone.” 

He shook her small clinging hands from his strong arm, and rushed 
down the hatchway. 

Sibyl Armine gazed after her lover, half in fear, half in tenderness, 
then she followed his steps timidly. Stung to tears by his cruel 
words, and with her dead mother’s face floating mistily before her, she 
came up to him, as he sat moodily in his cabin, with head bowed 
down upon his arms, and leaning her cheek upon that light, glittering, 
flowing hair, she whispered : 

“ Ronald, we will not part; I am your wife.” 

He started up, and thanked her with ardent kisses. And it seemed, 
as his firm lips broke into their softest smile, that the shadow of 
some great fear was lifted away from his face. 

“Ronald,” faltered Sibyl Armine, as her eyes fell before the flame 
in those light hazel orbs, “ we will seek my father together now, and, 
for my sake, you will not hate him ?” 


“For your sake I will try to—to—forgive him,” answered her 
lover. 


III. 


A weppine! And the bells chime merrily, and flowers are strewn 
before the bride, and blessings flow from strange lips; for she is a fair 
creature, beautiful as the day, and human eyes, gazing on her loveli- 
ness, drink in joy. The bridegroom is handsome, too, but some find 
fault with his pale hair, and some with his pale eyes, saying, blue 
goes better with lint locks than hazel. Still, the air of joy upon his 
face becomes him, and the love and triumph in his flashing eyes 
redeem their lightness. 

But what is this the pale bride whispers, as they stand a moment 
before the altar, waiting the priest ? 

“ Ronald, if there be any reason why we two should not wed, speak 
it, I entreat you, and even now we will go back.” 

“There is no reason, Sibyl: you are mad to heed a dream.” 

This was his answer. And soon the holy words are spoken that 
bind them together man and wife, and the joyous procession winds its 
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way from the church to the sea. The sailors have decked the boats 
with garlands and flags, and an English cheer breaks forth heartily, 
as the bridegroom and the bride take the seat of honour. Thus, with 
gladness and smiles, cheers and songs, the bride is borne to the great 
ship, and the bridegroom stands proudly on the quarter-deck to 
receive his kindly guests, and drinks to the health of all. 

A month later, and on a warm misty November day the good ship 
Concordia sails out of the harbour of Brest, with a fair wind, and the 
clamorous good wishes of Breton friends. 


a. 


A Novemper sun sank redly in the ocean, and scattered fiery flakes 
about him that dyed the waves a burning crimson, as though the terrible 
storm, that had raged throughout the day, had rent the very sky and 
dragged the glowing fragments of the sunset down to cast them in the 
sea. Heedless of the wind, heedless of the wild din of intermingled 
waters, the woman of the White House sat alone on a great rock upon 
the sands, with her face turned seawards. Huge rollers, a league long, 
swept the beach with a roar like thunder, dashing their spray wildly over 
her head, and flecking her shining hair with foam. Her solitary figure, 
in its weird grace, looked so solemn and still, one might have deemed 
her stone, but for the fluttering of the dark garments, and the long 
snaky locks of hair that the wind lifted from her white face, and flung 
upwards and outwards in witch-like disorder. 

Far out at sea, her stony figure could be seen like a beacon, and on 
each side of the rock, for a league’s length on land, it stood conspicuous, 
the sole human form visible on the wild shore. From the cliff above, 
or from the sands beneath, for a wide desolate stretch, the weary eye 
might return to it, and wonder why this weird watcher sat alone 
on the barren beach, like a woman forsaken of God and hated of 
man. 

Ever holding her white face seawards, she looked afar keenly. As 
the tiger watches for his prey, so she watched, cruel eagerness in her 
eye—nothing more. 

But suddenly, a cry from the cliff above startled her from her fixed 
attitude, and turning in a stony way, she looked upwards and saw 
her son. The boy had clambered half-way down the cliff, and sat 
astride a projecting rock, at a height that made the brain quiver to 
see him. 


“Go back!” screamed the woman, gesticulating fiercely with her 
outstretched hand. 

But the impish child enjoyed her terror, and, laughing wildly, he 
threw his arms above his head, and pointed out at sea. 

Again the woman turned her face westwards, and, for a moment, 
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the sea was still a blank to her; then, sailing from the south, with 
the red flashes of sunset spotting her sails, there came the phantom of 
a great ship. The boy upon the height had seen her first ; but every 
moment, as she laboured heavily through the storm, she grew more 
visible, till, as she entered the sea of blood about the sun, she loomed 
out in grand distinctness against the lurid sky. 

A long low hull, with close-reefed topsails, and three tall masts, 
bearing her mainsails bravely, as she fought her way up channel in 
the fury of the wind. 

There was a spot of red upon her white cheeks, and a sparkle in 
her eye, like the gleam in a snake’s when he springs, as the woman 
watched the ship ploughing through the wild waters. Still looking 
seaward, the boy stood on the rock till the dying sun plunged down- 
wards, and a sombre sullen grey swallowed up ship and sky; then 
the hideous child, with a shout like a demon’s, flung himself from the 
cliff, and, for an instant, one might have deemed he had sentenced 
himself to die: No, not he! he swung safely in mid-air, a great rope 
in his strong hands, whose double coil was twisted round the rock. 
He was in no hurry to descend; he stopped at times to strike his foot 
against the cliff, and fling himself outwards at the rope’s full length ; 
then, again, he paused to clutch at berries, sea-plants, and forsaken 
nests of dead sea-birds, and these he flung down at his mother with 
hideous cries of pleasure. At length he reached the sands, leaving 
the rope dangling ; and it was horrible to see how the wind took it, 
and swung it upwards and outwards, twisting it like a thread, and 
dashing it against the ragged edges of the rock—horrible to see, 
because one marvelled, how the yellow-skinned imp had escaped the 
hundred deaths, that-threatened him in that mad descent. He never 
heeded them; death and life seemed toys to him. Perhaps, in his 
wild way, he had strange thoughts of death; but, having his ears 
sealed, and his speech locked up, none knew them, though there was 
a devilry in his eye that told much. 

Running on the sands, or leaping from rock to rock, he came to 
the one on the surf’s edge where his mother sat, and clambered to 
her feet. Then, he took his goat-skin cap from his shaggy head, 
and showed it to her filled with flowers from their garden; and, 
picking them out one by one, he laid them in a sheltered nook lying 
deep in a basin of the rock, where the wind could not touch them. 
Surely he had been taught to utter some meaning in those flowers, 
for he laid them thus : 

First, a bunch of blue hydrangea, soft and beautiful, clear azure ; 
then a livelong; next, a spray of boy’s love; then rue; then a blood- 
red stock ; and, lastly, rosemary. 

When he had placed his flowers in this succession, he plucked his 
mother by the gown, and pointed first to them, then to the darkening 
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ship, and, shouting out some uncouth sounds, he laid himself down 
upon the rock, simulating death, with silent laughter. The woman 
looked up and down the waste, as though she feared some eye had 
seen this impish trick ; then she rose, and spurned him with her foot, 
and would have struck him, but he started up, and sprang away. 
And from the sands below he caught up shells, and pebbles, and long 
trailing weeds, which he flung with a wild hand, laughing when they 
hit her. She, in return, dashed angry words at him, which breathed 
out horrible hate and malice. 

Meanwhile the storm raged, and the sands narrowed, for the tide 
was sweeping in in fury. Then, across the yellow bar, struggling 
towards them against the wind, came the gaunt figure of the High- 
land woman. No sea-bird, in its loneliest flight, ever seemed more 
lonely than did this spare woman, as she bent to the storm, and 
hurried onwards in wild haste. 

“Are ye clean daft?” she cried, as she neared the pair. “The 
sea is howling for lives, and ye sit there like doited folk.” 

“There is plenty of time,” answered her mistress, turning her cold 
dead face upon her, unthankfully. 

“And the tide rinnin’ like a wilfw’ steed! I tell ye, there is sma’ 
time for such as ye to save yersel’. As for the callant, he was na’ 
made for waters to drown, for he kens the tricks o’ climbin’ too weel 
for that.” 

As the woman spoke, she mounted the rock, and came upon the 
hollow where the flowers lay in line. Surely, in their dumb way, 
they spoke something deadly to her, for she wrung her hands together, 
and turned a sharp look upon her mistress. 

“It’s an eerie night,” she said, “ but there is nae sail on the sea.” 

The other pointed seawards, and then, with sinewy hand over her 
eyes, the Scotchwoman peered out over the waves, and saw the ship 
dimly. 

“She's sair distressed ; ye’ll no’ be wishin’ her ill ?” she said. 

“A ship, and men like those in that ship yonder, took all we had. 
Let ships pay it back.” 

“They canna’. Will a’ the treasures 0’ the yerth gie ye back yer 
fair name and yer bonnie boy ?” 

“Elspeth! how dare you?” cried the lady. 

“ Ah, ery Elspeth till ye greet! I say, let the ship be. Wha kens 
but she may bring a blessin’ ?” 

“Tam past blessing. And what is the ship to me, that I should 
care whether or no she be dashed to pieces on these rocks ?” 

“Will ye drink bluid like water? Wo fa’ the day when ye 
gave yer ain life’s-bluid for a wilfu’ love; ye ha’ thirsted for the 
dreadfu’ liquor ever syne. And even the puir dumb bairn, in 
the aunlie speech he kens—ah, there lie the flowers! Have ye 
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no mither’s heart in yer hard breast, that ye teach the child sic a 
fearfu’ tongue ?” 

“T have no child,” returned the woman, wearily. “ Yon misshapen 
imp, without speech or hearing, is a devil.” 

“ He’s yer ain, and the son of the man ye loved.” 

“Loved!” she repeated ; “did I ever love him? What a mad, 
miserable lie! Why have helped me, woman, to murder myself? Do 
you know that I am dead, and a fiend keeps life in this body? Look, 
there is the proof !—is that a woman's child or a demon’s ?” 

She turned suddenly and pointed to the boy, who, with wild antics, 
danced before the huge waves, permitting them to drench him, ere, 
with an elfish scream, he barely escaped their curling crests. 

“ He’s mad in his cantrips—he'll be flung down—he'll perish !” 
cried Elspeth. 

“Let him lie and die,” said the pale woman, gathering her 
thick grey shawl about her; “I care not for him. I loved my 
own boy—my tall beautiful boy. Elspeth, I wish he had died in 
the fever, I might see his grave then. Oh, would to God that I 
were dead !” 

She stepped down drearily from the rock, and stood on the narrowing 
slip of sand. The Highland woman would have followed, but a huge 
wave flung his crest upon the rock and stayed her steps; and the 
retreating waters ran eddying into the basin where the flowers lay, and 
carried them with a rush to the sea. The woman, stooping, snatched 
at the hydrangea, but, missing that, caught the rosemary. 

“You snatched at hope and found the grave,” said her mistress. 
“Tt is all the world will give us now. Why should I have pity or 
mercy for any human being ?~-none show it to me. Look you, 
Elspeth, if they would have let me know that my boy lived, I should 
have kept one corner of my heart womanly; now I am all a fiend! 
And as to yon ship”—she held her small white hand in menace 
towards it—“I pray that by to-morrow’s light, not a man of her crew 
may be left alive! Men! that hideous imp wallowing in the sea will 
never be a man; and my own, whom I loved—ah! he would be a 
man, indeed—is dead, murdered by cruel spite. Why should I have 
pity on men? Let the ship perish! Come, the tide is swallowing 
up the beach; in half an hour there will not be a foothold here, even 
for a desperate wretch fighting for life.” 

“ Let me fetch the callant,” pleaded the woman, looking back upon 
the boy, who still tossed his arms, and ran and shrieked before the 
darkening waves that leapt upon him. “He will drown if he lingers 
here.” 

“Let him drown or hang,” answered the other; “the rope still 
dangles.” 


“Now, Heaven grant,” thought the gaunt Scotchwoman, “that 
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the doited chiel, when he mounts, may leave the rope, and some puir 
shipwrecked body may save his life thereby this night.” 

On, on, over the fading sands rushed the relentless sea, and the two 
women with hurried steps, fled along by the cliff towards the dan- 
gerous path, which was the sole outlet accessible to their feet. Night 
and darkness fell down on their retreating figures, and the boy was 
left alone, the storm pelting him, and the wild rushing waves raging 
round him in mighty silence. 

All things to his sealed ears were silent; but the silence of the 
raging winds and waves was a silence that crept into his blood, and 
sent a fierce joy through every vein. 

The north-west wind swept down upon the ship, and drove her from 
her course—drove her towards that iron-bound shore which no ship 
could touch and live. 

In the midst of the darkness a man crept towards the sea, and soon 
a light glimmered on the cliff, like a harbour beacon. Then the ship, 
which had made gallant efforts to keep off shore, ceased them, and ran 
swiftly with the wind to destruction. As she neared the breakers, 
dashing on them like a crushed giant, the light went out! 

It was midnight when the pale woman rose, and opened to her 
husband’s knock. He stood before her, weatherbeaten, and dripping 
with sea-water. 

“Hist!” he said; “the great ship is on the rocks, but a man has 
saved himself—has swum ashore, the dare-devil! He has a casket in 
his breast ; doubtless ’tis full of gems or gold, or he would not have 
risked his life to keep it.” 

“Well!” answered the woman, coldly. Then she stooped and 
whispered to him. 

“ But there is a woman with him,” returned the man—“ his young 
wife, he says. She lies upon the beach ; he wants a cordial for her, 
and he is so impatient to return to her, he will not enter.” 

“A cordial! Then nothing is more easy. Mix it for her yourself, 
and she will be found in the morning drowned.” 

The man took a flask from his pocket, and, entering, the woman 
gave him a bottle, but his hand shook as he poured a few drops from 
this into the flask. Then he passed out through the door, but some 
thought moved him to return, and he stood like one wavering and 
uncertain. 

“He is a young, fair, handsome man,” he said, “and he has fought 
bravely for his life.” 

“Pity for sailors!’ said the woman, scornfully. “Are you so 
weak? Sailors made you what you are; a ship robbed’ you of 
thousands. Go! what is a casket in return ?” 
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The gleam of madness, ever lurking in the man, shot from his eyes 
at this. 

“ Well, well,” he muttered, “ you speak truly.” 

He walked down the garden, and dimly at the gate the woman saw 
a tall figure, impatient to be gone. But again her husband looked 
back, with that wavering weakness on his face, and, seeing this, she 
plucked a branch of rosemary and gave it to the boy, who stood by 
her. Laughing like a fiend, he took it, sprang after the stranger, and 
fastened the spray in his coat. 

The man of the White House saw this, and looking on the boy, 
bowed his head, assenting. Then both he and the dim figure passed 
out into the darkness, and the woman shut her door against the rain. 
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A Lost Name. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU, Avrtuor or “ Uncie Simas,” 





Cuarter X. 
MISS MARLYN LOCKS HER DOOR, AND UNLOCKS HER DESK. 


Tat Gm, Acnes Martyn! It was like a dream his meeting and 
talking with her. Why had he stopped her there? He almost 
laughed as he lay thinking of his folly. He had done it without a 
thought. She looked so lovely he could not pass her by without a 
word. “I’m not quite sure that I understand that girl. She was 
not intended for a governess. If her mother had not died—if her 
father hadn’t,—unlucky for her, poor little devil! She’s sweetly 
pretty If Jack Marlyn had lived—a clever fellow, and a staff 
appointment—that Indian war would have made him. I don’t quite 
understand her. Her mother—her mother was a demirep, wasn't 
she? Mrs. Marlyn, some one told me—who was it? Some one did. 





And a French boarding-school. Ha, ha, ha! I wonder what sort 


of school it is!” 

He thought in this vein, perhaps truly, that he did not understand 
her quite. He fancied she had thrown herself very much in his way. 
“ And what did the gipsy mean by her dignity and stuff to-night? 
She must have known he had no notion of carrying her off like a 
Sabine belle. I do believe their whole life is such a system of 
counterfeit and affectation, they don’t know themselves when they are 
in earnest and when they are acting.” 

And so this brief glimpse of flowers and sunshine closed, and the 
thick folds and dun fog of his cares broke over and rolled in and 
about him, and he lay among the shadows of his gigantic mortgages, 
planning far-off battles and new combinations. 

Half-undressed by this time, Agnes Marlyn, having bolted her door, 
unlocked her little desk—an odd little desk—of some dark wood inlaid 
all round with small rings and leaves and flowers of brass—a pretty 
little desk, perhaps made after some old traditional pattern in vogue 
two hundred years ago, and still known to humdrum craftsmen about 
dreamy old provincial towns in France. I wonder whether it was a 
lover’s gift—the offering, perhaps, of an adoring worker in brass and 
rosewood—his chef d’cewvi'e, love-sick, and utterly Quixotic, and he was 
blest in thinking that so much of his labour was really bestowed on her, 
that, in very truth, her pretty fingers every day opened and closed 
that desk that he had worked at, and thought, and sighed over so long. 
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Miss Agnes Marlyn took the letter she had that evening received. 
It was open; she was not now about to read it for the first time. 
Standing by the table, with her bedroom candle raised in her left 
hand, she read it over again with a sort of smile, subtle, contemptuous, 
amused, yet anxious. 

Twice she read it, and the same strange quiet smile again stole 
over her features. Then she thought profoundly, then for the third 
time read the letter through, and turned round the back of the 
envelope, and looked at that, and so at last locked it up again, and 
when she was nearly undressed, she fell into deep rumination, sitting 
on the side of her bed for nearly ten minutes, and did not recollect 
herself until the chill recalled her. 

So with a little shudder up she stood, shook her beautiful dark 
tresses round her shoulders, and gathered them into a few great folds, 
and prayerless, got into her bed, extinguished her candle, and laid 
upon the pillow her small head, full of the vapours and chimeras of 
the letter that lay under the lock of her desk. 

Poor Mrs. Shadwell, that confirmed invalid, appeared not at break- 
fast. The party consisted of Miss Marlyn, Rachel, Mark Shadwell, 
and Carmel Sherlock. It was not always a cheerful meal. 

Sometimes the master of Raby chose to talk, and then the room 
became animated a little. But the party stood in awe of him; he 
would sit in a lowering silence, dark as a thunder-cloud, and people 
asked for “ butter,” or “ more sugar,” in whispers. But this morning 
he spoke, placing beside him the last letter of the batch which had 
reached him by that morning’s post. 

“No letter for you, Miss Marlyn, this morning,” said he, suddenly 
raising his eyes. 

“Mine are very few,” said Agnes, without raising hers. 

“Much to be pitied, you are; you like, of course, to get lots of 
them. I remember when I liked them. By Jove, I do!” and being 
bitterly amused, he laughed; “Rachel there, never gets any. No 
friends, Rachel? So much the better, girl. J had lots of friends, 
I know, and some of them‘helped to pigeon me, and others are never 
done plaguing me, and I can’t recollect one that ever did me a good 
turn, upon my soul !” 

“There is, there is, sir, a humble friend,” said Carmel Sherlock, 
looking full at him, rather sorrowfully, with his large eyes; “ one 
friend that would gladly serve you, if he could—if he could.” 

“Oh! pooh! Carmel, my good fellow, I know that, of course; I 
was thinking of the fellows who write letters and tease one. I reckon 
on you, of course,” replied Mark Shadwell, impatiently ; “but you 
see, Miss Marlyn, that letters and friends are not quite the blessings 
you young people take them for. Life is made up of illusions, devilish 
disagreeable 'ones—the breaking up, I mean, and discovery when you 
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come to see things as theyare. “Tis not the golden age, by any means, 
I can tell you that; nor Arcadia even, nor a pageant, nor even a 
holiday.” 

Agnes Marlyn did not breathe a sigh and look plaintive, as an in- 
different tragedienne might at these words, but she raised her beauti- 
ful mysterious gaze gravely to his eyes, and looked like one who had 
heard a melancholy truth which was to her no revelation. 

“Sometimes, of course, a friend does turn up; once, perhaps, in a 
life,” said Mark Shadwell, returning Miss Marlyn’s gaze steadily ; and 
she lowered her eyes in a proud and pensive reverie. 

“There’s Sherlock, I think I may reckon on Sherlock ; you need 
not say, I know it. But, by Jove! Idon’t know many more; I’m not 
certain I know one—ha, ha, ha !” 

Mark Shadwell spoke of Carmel Sherlock as if he had bought him 
body and soul by some enormous service. This way of talking and 
thinking was generated by poor Sherlock’s immense and simple grati- 
tude for very small benefits. He had picked up that dreamy creature 
in distress, and brought him here to Raby, where for light wages he 
received from him very useful services, and a loyalty and gratitude 
that had the extravagance almost of insanity. It rather pleased Mark 
Shadwell to figure on these easy terms in the character of a benefactor. 
He could not for double the sum have procured from any other man 
half the work, yet I believe he honestly fancied that he was, on the 
whole, the saviour of Carmel Sherlock—that in a freak of disinterested 
good-nature he had rescued him from the miseries of a world for 
which he was unfit. Mark Shadwell, therefore, received his allegiance 
graciously, and applauded his gratitude. 

He was beside in especial good humour with Carmel Sherlock this 
morning. He had relieved him immensely respecting his arrear to 
Sir Roke, which turned out to be an enormous mistake by reason of 
the rent-charge payable out of Queen’s Hockley by the baronet, which 
Mark Shadwell, a lazy man of business, with ideas all at sixes and 
sevens about his affairs, had quite misapplied in his reckoning. 

“Well, I thought it could hardly be’; I told you I was surprised. 
It went out of my head, because, you see, I never got a farthing by it, 
and I fancied Lewis's agent got it.” 

“Tt ought to have been brought into the account—yes,” said 
Carmel, “I never heard of it till to-day. The attorney’s letter—the 
Demon of Socrates—you know, sir, a sudden thought—a thought, an 
impulse.” 

“Wherever there’s an attorney, there’s a demon, of course. There 
was no danger, for Dolby and Keane have it all up in those d——d 
tin boxes of theirs; but I’m glad it’s off my mind; hang it, it’s a 
mountain gone. And see, Carmel, will you ride down and try and make 


out what those fellows at the mill want, for I'm hanged if J can make 
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anything of it; and take Will Byersalong with you: he’s sharper than 
you or I: and make a note of what they say.” 

Carmel, always pale, paler now than usual, stood by the door, which 
he held open for the young ladies as they left the breakfast room. 

“ Yes, certainly—yes, sir,” he answered, with a little start. 

“ And the sooner the better,” said Shadwell, briskly. "Whereupon 
Carmel, with a sigh, turned, and shaking back his lank black hair, 
walked slowly to the hall. 

“Miss Marlyn—I beg your pardon—one word—just a moment, 
please,” said Mark Shadwell, following her with this summons from 
the door ; “ will you come, just for a moment, to the study ?” 

The young lady turned. 

“T shall follow in a moment. Your papa wants to speak to me, 
Rachel dear.” 

Shadwell, with a swift step, reached his study, and by this time was 
leaning with his elbow on the chimney-piece. He felt a little oddly ; 
a return, though very faint, of those boyish flutterings which he 
vividly remembered now, though he would as easily have suspected 
a relapse into kites and marbles. This sort of embarrassment some- 
how wounded his pride. He heard the rustling of her dress at the 
door, and a little tapping. 

“Come in, please,” said Mark Shadwell, with a look and tone a 
little more haughty than he was accustomed to address to her. 

And the young lady entered, carrying her head a little high, and 
with eyes lowered to the floor, and a flush on her cheeks, and he 
fancied a faster heaving than usual under the folds of her dress that 
came up to her throat. 

She stood very gravely near the door, expecting, with downcast 
eyes, and looking quite bewitching, he thought. 


CHaprrer XI. 
THE MASTER AND THE SECRETARY. 


So BEwrrcHING, indeed, he thought her, that he paused for some 
seconds, gazing on the beautiful picture. 
' She still looked down, standing at the study door. Whatever 
the cause, there certainly was a bright flush at her cheek, a short, 
slight, quick breathing he had observed, and her attitude somehow 
indicated suspense, and had, he fancied, an indescribable alarm and 
prettiness. 
“Miss Marlyn,” he began, “ you made me a kind of promise last 
night, didn’t you ?-—when I by good fortune met you for a moment 
and told you my distresses—that you would be so really good as to 
give me a little help, don’t you remember? so I want to know—I'm 
afraid it’s very unreasonable—whether you could now aud then copy 
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a paper or write a letter for me? You have no idea what a real 
kindness you’d confer upon a very tired and overworked poor devil.” 

Miss Marlyn had grown a little pale, and drew a long breath—or 
sighed. I know not whether the deep and sullen respiration was due 
to a sentiment or only to a sense of relief. 

With a faint tumult at his heart, that yet half-vexed him, the 
morose recluse of Raby witnessed these evidences of a confusion, so 
flattering to the vanities of a man no longer young. 

“Perhaps I am too unreasonable,” said Mark Shadwell, in a lower 
tone ; “and, perhaps, you forget all about it ?” 

‘No, indeed, I do not forget,” answered Miss Marlyn, in tones as 
low, and raising for a moment her eyes to his; “I ought to have said 
at once I should be most happy; it will be a great pleasure to me to 
undertake, always, any service where my duty is owed.” 

“That's very good of you, very kind, Miss Marlyn. I’m quite 
serious. Iam really very much obliged. Ive a paper here; I must 
send a copy of it to Dolby and Keane, and I’m afraid it is an awful bore, 
but really I don’t know how to find time, sometimes—you’ve no idea.” 

“Tm only afraid I shan’t do it well, sir—I’ll try—Ill do my best, 
and you won't be vexed, please, if I fail.” 

The young lady spoke so deprecatingly that Mark Shadwell felt 
obliged to encourage her. 

“T promise you, whatever you do, I shan’t be angry, in fact, child, 
I couldn’t. I call you child because you are really a second daughter 
here, and I am bound to take care of you, you know, and to make 
you as happy asI can ; so, don’t fancy I'll blow you up if you make a 
mistake ; and I’ve a theory that mistakes are made by ugly people, 
and nearly all the mischief in the world is due to them; and, you 
know very well, you don’t belong to that order of beings. I dare say 
many a poor fellow will have reason to wish you did before all’s over.” 

The lady still looked down. You could not have told from her face 
whether these speeches pleased or vexed her, only she looked em- 
barrassed, and that look was very becoming. 

“T think you’re impatient to go,” said he. 

“ Miss Shadwell is waiting, sir,” she answered. 

“Call her Rachel, why don’t you? and pray don’t say sir quite so 
often. I wish you to feel at home here, quite at home—I really do, 
and shall feel myself very much complimented if you will consent to 
drop that odious term. You know your dear father was a very dear 
friend of mine (Mark improved this bygone intimacy for the occasion). 
One of my very dearest friends, and it really is quite ridiculous your 
calling me siz as you do. This is the paper, not very long, you see— 
thanks ; and you know you are my secretary now; and you shan’t 


call me stv any more—and now good-bye—and I’m really very much 
obliged.” 
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And he took her hand before she saw it, and pressed it for a moment 
to indicate how much obliged he was. 

And now she was gone, the door closed, and he alone in the room, 
where it seemed to his dazzled eyes the tinted glow and outline of that 
beautiful girl still remained where she had been standing. How was it 
that she seemed so much more beautiful than ever? How was it that 
this soured and sullen man of the world, a blasé rake—a stoic—a sceptic, 
quite philosophically regenerate, as he boasted—past the age of 
illusion and impulse—felt on a sudden so strangely? Are we ever 
past the age of impulse and romance? Is not the insensibility of age 
in this respect but the resignation of despair? Once persuade a man, 
no matter whether he be fifty or sixty years old, that he is regarded 
for any reason, say his wit or his fame, by a young and beautiful 
woman with the sort of interest he has long despaired of inspiring, and 
what boy so romantically wild as that old fellow ? 

Here was Mark Shadwell, some nine-and-forty years a wonderfully 
preserved man, not without remains of his early beauty; a man, 
indeed, early hardened in the ways of pleasure, and yet a new and 
fresher interest had visited him; a sentiment long-forgotten, curious, 
absorbing now and then. 

He leaned on the chimney-piece, looking towards the door, not 
thinking, hardly dreaming, the state was too still—as gods are painted 
reposing on rose-tinted and soft golden clouds, in self-satisfying con- 
templation. So, leaning on the cold and polished stone which he felt 
not, Mark Shadwell, in entire mental inaction, in the luxury of one 
vague idea, reposed in serene beatitude and elation. 

But this state is transitory as the glow of sunset, and the chill and 
twilight of Mark Shadwell’s customary depression stole over him. 

The discovery of the real state of his account with Sir Roke 
Wycherly was an immense relief to Mark Shadwell. His spirits had 
expanded for a time, but quickly the vague sense of danger with which 
Sir Roke’s meditated visit had before been associated returned. 

He had known Roke Wycherly well and long, better than he knew 
himself—always selfish, a cold hard heart. What on earth did he 
care if the inhabitants of Raby were one and all dead and buried ? 
Nothing. Why, then, did he propose this visit to Raby, forlorn and 
dull? This troubled him. There was some little question, he could 
not recollect what, he had never understood it, about his title. There 
had been a correspondence about it in- his father’s time, reserved, 
laconic, and defiant. It had subsided, and nothing came of it. But he 
remembered well how transformed his father was pending that un- 
pleasant controversy, that he grew gloomy, fidgety, and silent; that 
he shut himself up a great deal in the library, and addicted himself to 
solitary walks, that his temper was short and dangerous, and that no 
one liked to go near him unnecessarily. 
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The whole thing had made an impression on his childish imagina- 
tion as a picture of great suffering—a shadow of that outer darkness— 
a beginning of that tribulation—an inkling of the worm and the fire— 
with which the bilious old Rector of Wynderfel, in his loud and hollow 
tones, used to threaten so awfully on Sundays. 

The alarm had passed away; his father had emerged from the 
horror of great darkness; and he heard no more of the debate of title- 
deeds, fines, and recoveries. But he had once since then looked into 
the correspondence in the chambers of Messrs. Dolby and Keane. It 
left an unpleasant impression. There was that kind of dipping and 
drawing together which is seen between cloud and sea when a water- 
spout threatens. It did not actually form, but cloud and sea were 
there; and here again was a menace: what else could it mean? 

“He'll come, and he'll go; he doesn’t know what to do with him- 
self—used up; so he runs down here, as fellows descend into a lead 
mine, or go to Norway, for want of something new—just for the chance 
of a new idea. ‘Too much ease, too much money, too much pleasure— 
life grows tiresome—ha! ha! It’s but a choice between life and death. 
Death, of the two, I should say, is the more tiresome. And they say he 
has been tapping at your chest.” 

Vaguely, but substantially, as this soliloquy runs, ran the current of 
Mark Shadwell’s reasonings, as he strove to shake off the unaccountable 
uneasiness that returned as often as he thought of Roke Wycherly’s 
visit. 

There was an old quarrel. Sir Roke, when they were both young, 
had outwitted his kinsman in an affair of the heart. It had nearly 
taken a tragic turn, but friends interposed, and an unnatural duel was 
prevented. So years had passed away. Mark Shadwell, proud and 
vindictive as he was, had, in his way, forgiven this and many other 
trespasses ; and they had “ buried the hatchet,” which might yet be 
disinterred. 


Cuapter XII. 
THE WALLS OF WYNDERFEL. 


Far away beyond Hazelden—beyond the ruined manor-house of 
Wynderfel—next evening, Mark Shadwell had wandered through the 
rabbit-haunted woodlands with his gun. ‘The sun was setting, the 
birds whistling their vespers from a thousand boughs, as that gentle- 
man, with the fatigue of dejection, sat down upon the rude stone seat— 
a relic of other times and their hospitable care for the wayfarer—which 
still stands in the now solitary region of the old park, under the roof- 
less gables of Wynderfel. 

He was looking up at its grey walls, his eyes wandering listlessly 
from window to window, and from one tall, smokeless chimney to 
another, over which the jackdaws were wheeling. Dismally he looked 
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upon the relics of the old manorial residence of generations of Shad- 
wells, before the Raby estate had united itself with Wynderfel by 
marriage. He was thinking, as he looked, that the Shadwells of those 
days must have been very great people. It was the finest house of its 
time in the county. What lots of chimnies there were! and he thought 
how hospitable the place must have looked when they were all smoking ; 
and how those empty windows were once pleasant with pretty faces— 
the Shadwells were a handsome race ;—and the stables, and kennels, 
and offices, among whose silent buttresses the elder and hawthorn were 
growing now, were astir with horses, dogs, and hawks; and, from his 
readings in Walter Scott's romances, he peopled the deserted court-yard 
with jesters, knights, falconers, and a masquerade of old-world splendour. 

“ And all this was ours! And what is left us now? What would 
they think of Mark Shadwell, of Raby, I wonder, in this costume, 
without a guinea—a seedy recluse—who never knows one year whether 
he’s to have a house over his head the next?” 

Mark Shadwell raised his eyes again, lighted a cigar, and grew 
serene and contemplative as he smoked it—less bitter about himself— 
more wrapt up in the tranquil glories of the past. 

The memory of pain is short-lived. The retrospect is sunny; the 
best days always in the past. The illusion runs beyond our ken, into 
other centuries, among buried generations; and we look on their relics 
as those of a golden age, when times were plentiful, and men all kind, 
and women beautiful, and heads and hearts never ached. 

“Merry England it was then!” said Mark Shadwell, lowering his 
cigar: he had read an extract from an essay on the subject some- 
where. “Soitwas! No gambling; none of those d——d places where 
you're robbed ; no debts; plenty of fun; plenty of everything; and old 
families where they should be! Now it’s all mortgages, and tradesmen, 
and upstarts, and money, and smash !” 

He was obliged to stop, for, as his eloquence was kindling, his cigar 
was dying out, and he was fain to replace it between his lips and puff 
a little anxiously until it was aglow again. 

There is a state of pleasant and active observation of passing things; 
a state also of dreaming, a state of thinking, and another state for 
which in due time metaphysicians will find a name quite distinct, in 
which there is a mental silence—thought and fancy nowhere—in 
which the eyes will rest unmoving on a tree, or distant hill ; the mind 
a blank, in utter, yet strangely pleasurable, apathy. 

In this state, smoking, with his eyes on the shield and Shadwell 
arms over the arch of the wide door, Mark Shadwell heard a voice close 
by him at the stile; a voice he did not like—quiet, low, and a little 
stern—a voice which was unlike his angry nature, for it was cold, and 
which always fired his pride, for it was, in its very tranquillity, com- 


- manding. 
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“Mr, Shadwell, I think? How d’ye do, Mr, Shadwell?” said the 


voice. 

Shadwell had turned towards the speaker before the sentence ended, 
and saw the Reverend Richard Stour Temple, Vicar of Rydleston ; 
a man of middle height and thin, with a pale face, closely shorn, and 
large, steady grey eyes. The level light of the setting sun shone 
across his features with an odd abruptness of light and shadow; the 
smile of greeting on his thin lips was slight and cold: his dress, 
though natty, had seen work, and was fashioned rather after the High 
Church manner. 

“Oh! Mr. Temple; how d’ye do? Charming evening for a ramble, 
isn’t it ?” said Shadwell, without rising. He did not like the vicar. 

“ Sweet evening, yes,” said the vicar, extending his hand. Shadwell 
gave him two fingers to shake. 

Mr. Temple had generally a word to say when he met Mark Shad- 
well, and so he seemed to have now, for he paused, and leaning rather 
than sitting on the bank, close by the old stone seat, he looked down 
upon the squire as his master at Harrow used, when he meditated a 
lecture. 

“ Very sweet evening,” he resumed: “a little tired though ;” and 
the vicar with his walking-stick knocked his dusty gaiter slightly. 
“T find my walks tell upon me more than they used; it’s a good way 
to Pennelston: I’ve been to visit a tenant of yours, Abel Ford; poor 
man, he’s dying; you have not heard, perhaps? You ought to look 
more, I think, after your tenants, Mr. Shadwell; it’s not right.” 

He spoke this very quietly, with a little nod, folding his arms, and 
with reproving eyes fixed on the representative of the Shadwells of 
Raby, and of this old Wynderfel, whose long shadows were stretching 
over the turf beside them. 

“ You've told me that pretty often, sir,” said Shadwell. 

“No doubt; and you think me impertinent?” said the vicar, 
gravely. 

“T do,” said Shadwell, the indulgence of whose morose temper had 
grown upon him in his solitude. 

“And yet, sir, it is but my duty. The man is dying; I’ve been 
praying with him—the office of the church ;” and he touched the coat- 
pocket in which lay the book. “I don’t think he’s properly attended 
to; he’s poor, and has no wife, and his daughter has not turned out 
well, you know.” 

“No, I don't know; and if he is not attended to, I can’t help it: 
I can’t attend him, can I?” 

“Tf you told your steward to speak to his cousin, who lives near 
him, he would look a little after him; he had no one last night to 
give him a drink,” said the vicar. 

“You churchmen are always for saddling men with duties, You 
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don’t ask what are their privileges—estates, indeed—tenants! You 
know perfectly well I'm a mere receiver over all this for others ; 
you ¢reat meso; you know devilish well, sir, you would not talk to 
me as you do if the estates were unencumbered, and I where I ought 
to be.” 

Thus snarled Mark Shadwell, with an angry eye upon the vicar, 
and laughed low to himself, turning his head slowly away. 

“T’ve many faults, I dare say, but I don’t think cowardice is one,” 
replied Mr. Temple. “I thought it right to mention the circum- 
stance ; you can do as seems good to you.” 

“T can not do as seems good to me. How can a fellow do any- 
thing without money? Such rot and nonsense!” These latter words 
were muttered contemptuously to the grass at his feet, but the 
vicar heard them, and Mark Shadwell did not care whether he did or 
not. 

“ When that old building was raised, Mr. Shadwell, our social rela- 
tions were better understood,” said the vicar, turning up his face 
toward the gables and gurgoils of Wynderfel, with a cold smile. 

“T dare say,” said Shadwell. “Gentlemen, for instance, did not 
give their advice in those days till it was asked for.” 

“Except churchmen,” said the vicar, “whose thankless duty it is, 
uninvited, to instruct, to exhort, and to warn. Those who most need 
advice are the Jast to ask it. Were we to wait till erring mortals 
invited us to reprove them, our calling were vain indeed.” 

“ Well, Mr. Temple, I dare say you do fancy you are doing your 
duty—I’m sure you do; and I assure you, though you talk sometimes 
about things you don’t quite understand, and give me all sorts of im- 
practicable advice, I respect you all the time, so you'll forgive my 
eruff talk, I can’t help it ; but, upon my soul, if you expect a poor 
devil like me to look after all those tenants, and find nurses for them 
when they’re sick, and fun for them when they’re well, you're going 
rather too fast for me: I tell you once for all, I can’é; I can do 
nothing for them ; I never have a guinea to bless myself with; half 
of them are better off than J am; I wish you'd tell chem to look after 
me, by Jove !” 

“You know, Mr. Shadwell, as well as I,” replied the vicar, 
gently and coldly, “that you might do a great deal more than you do: 
in the case I mentioned, for instance, but having mentioned it, I can 
do no more.” 

“ Well, I don’t care if I do what you say; I’ll send down there to- 
morrow. If you'd just ask people quietly, and not mind lecturing, 
you'd often carry your point better, d’ye see? You're not vexed at 
my saying so ?” 

The vicar smiled, and bowed with a serenity in which one might 
have suspected a little contempt. 
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“Thanks, at all events, for your compliance with my present 
request,” he said. “There was one other, I have often urged it, you 
perhaps remember ?” 

“Upon my life, I can’t say; there have been a good many,” 
answered Shadwell, darkening again. 

“It is not much ; that is, not much trouble ; it was only this, that 
you would read just six verses of the New Testament every day.” 

Shadwell looked at him and laughed, as one might at a foolish 
saying of a child. 

“TI beg your pardon—you'll forgive me, but it sounds so odd; I 
know you mean it well, but it does, because I don’t believe it; I think 
your New Testament is all a myth; Christianity is simply a philo- 
sophy which has survived other and better ones, just because it has 
condescended to ally itself with the principle of superstition, which is 
part of human nature.” 

The vicar, for the first time, looked sadly; he shook his head, and 
for some seconds silently watched the now fading splendour that 
flooded the wake of the sun that had gone down. There was in the 
sight something funereal that accorded with his thoughts. 

“Tt’s nothing new, you know; I’ve told you the same thing pretty 
often, and that’s the foundation of our relations. I live in your parish, 
but I’m not your parishioner, though we are very good friends, don’t 
you see? You're a Christian ; I’m a philosopher,” said Mark Shad- 
well, who was conceited of his smattering of Greek philosophies. “I 
don’t say I’m a Platonist, an epicurean, ora stoic ; nullius addictus, I 
don’t deal all in one shop ; every man who thinks, frames a system for 
himself. I’m an eclectic philosopher, if you please, and I’m very well 
satisfied with my credo !” 

“T have argued it with you pretty often, Mr. Shadwell. I had 
hoped that time and reflection might have opened your eyes; there’s 
an hour coming for each when we shall need more than the specula- 
tions of men.” 

“We all need more than we're ever likely to get,” replied Mr. Shad- 
well; “but what enabled Socrates to meet death as he did, is enough 
for me.” 

“Tm not arguing it, mind. It is not a question to be settled in a 
five minutes’ talk over a cigar, but I should be very happy if you 
would discuss it fully with me, or even if you would read a few books 
which I'll be glad to lend you.” 

“Thanks, no. The death of Socrates and the morals of Hume; I 
don’t think your calendar and martyrology can show much better. 
I'm content.” 

Mark Shadwell, if not exactly content, was self-complacent ; he 
lighted another cigar, and puffed a little smoke into the air, fancying 
that he had floored his opponent, who.rose as if to go upon his way. 
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“And as for me,” resumed Shadwell, lowering his cigar, “I can’t 
say, of course, what sort of death I may die, but my life, I venture 
to say, is as moral as any parson’s in England. I don’t drink, I don’t 
play ; I live like an anchorite, every way ; I don’t even curse or swear, 
to signify, and I could give that up, if I liked. I hardly run up to 
town twice in the year, and then, upon my honour, it’s only for busi- 
ness ; you say l’ve no experience of Christianity, I say you’ve none of 
philosophy. I hayen’t a passion left in me, by Jove! Of course, a 
fellow can’t help getting riled a bit, sometimes, but every other way, 
I’m as cold as a marble block. Take one of these, on your walk, 
won't you?” And Shadwell tendered his cigar-case. 

“Thanks, no; I never smoke,” said the vicar. 

“Tf you were, as I am, looking at that old house, and remembering 
what we were there, once on a time, you'd know what it was to feel 
as I do,” said Shadw ll, pointing at the old walls with his cigar. 

“No greater waste of time than regretting, except, perhaps, wish- 
ing,” said the vicar; “I must get on. Your young people—Miss 
Shadwell, I mean, and her governess—are drinking tea with my sister. 
Good evening.” 

Shadwell stood up and waved his hand to the vicar’s valediction, 
and the vicar smiled his cold smile and nodded, and his swift and wiry 
walk soon carried him under the white-thorns and scattered ash-trees, 
through which the path descends. Mark Shadwell remained with his 
foot on the stone seat, smoking and looking after that disappearing figure, 

“Good man—awfully conceited—curiously disagreeable ; I wonder 
how he made love to Amy, long ago, when he was at her feet. I dare 
say he frightened that poor old fellow, Ford, to-day, half out of his 
wits, with his Beelzebub, and his hell, and his visitation of the sick. 
How these poor little prigs do delight in frightening people !” 

It was a delightful, balmy twilight, and Mark Shadwell was in no 
mood to return to Raby for a little time, so he smoked on, and the 
bats came out from their ivied nooks in the walls of Wynderfel, and 
the stars began to glimmer in the deepening sky. 


Cuarter XIII. 
BONNIE AND BABY. 


As the Reverend Stour Temple said, the young ladies of Raby were 
that evening drinking tea at the vicar’s house. 

In the pretty country about Wynderfel, there ara few prettier 
things than the vicar’s house, which is old and lonely, standing among 
dark elm-trees, on a gentle eminence, built of time-worn white stone, 
with a flight of broad white steps leading up to the fluted doorway. 
In front, spreads a little carpet of short grass, pleasantly relieved by 
clusters of roses and sweetbriars, and several small beds of brilliant 
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flowers. A tall double hedgerow marks the line of the narrow road 
in front, from which you can see, peeping among the old trees and 
underwood, the arched gateway of the farmyard, and the smaller arch 
of a little belfry, and the pigeons are often seen fluttering and wheel- 
ing in the air, above the dovecot, and the great dog, Drake, lying 
before the steps, on summer days, blinking and dozing, and snapping 
lazily at the flies. 

Stour Temple, the vicar, is the master of this dwelling of rural 
quiet—that is to say, he pays the bills, but exercises little other lord- 
ship, leaving the government pretty nearly altogether in the hands of 
his dear maiden sister, Barbara, who takes into counsel her brother, 
the vicar’s senior by four years, beloved of both, though seen with 
different eyes. 

This brother is Roger 8. Temple, and as unlike as may be to the 
slim dark vicar. Iam going, young ladies, to describe a fellow, by 
no means handsome, who, nevertheless, from some celestial qualities, 
has always seemed to me almost beautiful. He violates all the canons 
of your heroic statuary, as you shall see, if you read on a little. But, 
on the whole, knowing that in age, ways, and form, he is likely to 
fall under your displeasure, I would advise your looking another way, 
and passing by what concerns him. Happy am I to be able to write 
of him in the present tense still, and yet to know that these lines will 
never meet his honest eye, or wound his innocent soul, for he reads no 
books but those half-dozen samples of the old sentimental novel, which 
his sister, Miss Barbara, keeps in her bookcase, and these so much at 
his leisure, that by the time he reads “finis” in the last, he is ready 
with a fresh interest for the title-page of the first. He is fat, and 
round, and high-shouldered—clumsy, I must allow-—no longer an 
athlete, and when, for instance, he ran after his hat, on the stormy 
day in October last, suffered more, and was longer in recovering, than 
he ever divulged. His face is the kindliest, though homeliest, in the 
world. It is a fat and expansive countenance, somewhat brown ; 
there is not an angle in it, anywhere. He has no moustache or 
beard. His lips and chin are shorn and bluish, with a fat kind 
dimple here and there. He is somewhat bald too; a baldness not 
glaring and complete, a little softened and downy, and those remnants 
of what was once crisp black hair at the sides and back are grizzled, 
and now very much dashed with white. Round little light-blue eyes, 
as innocent as they were in the cradle, are his, with next to no eye- 
brows over them. At a cricket-match, thirty years ago, some of 
his upper teeth were smashed, and time has, somewhat prematurely, 
removed the rest, which, to his kindly smile, gives an infantine cha- 
racter, though some people, when he smiles, fancy rather that he 
looks like a fond old nurse, charmed with the prattle or the gambols 
of the children toddling about her chair. 
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Every one likes Roger Temple. He never said an ill word, because 
he never harboured an ungentle thought of mortal. He is no more 
conscious than his sister Barbara, who actually thinks him still young, 
as well as beautiful, that the dew of his youth has quite evaporated, 
and that it is now drawing toward evening with him. He is soft- 
hearted and romantic, and, but for his shyness and certain panics that 
come over him, would have been, no doubt, married long ago. 

As it was nearly sunset, and tea early, Miss Barbara was by this 
time standing at the drawing-room window, which commands a view 
of the hollow, now glittering its last in the golden evening sun, 
through which lies the path from Wynderfel. 

“T don’t see a sign of them, do you, Bonnie?” This was an ancient, 
pet name of my friend Roger. ‘Oh! he’s gone,” she said, looking 
round, “ perhaps to meet them—but no, poor darling, he’s so shy.” 

So she looked out again for a time, and then compared her watch 
with the old French clock over the chimney-piece. It was hardly 
time yet; but fatiguing as it is, few people can, especially in the rural 
solitudes, where an arrival is an event, and from a window with a 
distant view of the hoped-for approach, refrain from watching. 

Miss Barbara, whose fingers were tired holding her golden glasses 
to her eyes, with a little sigh, put them down and turned from the 
pretty view, and sat down at the piano. 

It is an instrument which has seen better days, like the good lady 
who loves it. It has an old-world air, and its ivory notes have got a 
mellow golden tint, and are hallowed with a wonderfully long course 
of Mozart and Handel, and variations interminable, garrulous, cir- 
cumlocutory, and mazy enough to have unsettled its wits. The little 
oval landscape over the notes has lost its youthful complexion, and 
acquired an antique melancholy tint; the varnish has cracked into 
all manner of tiny wrinkles, and if you strike a loud chord, and listen, 
you hear the whole instrument audibly wheeze after the effort. 

But to her it is a peerless piano, beloved with the sad yearnings of 
irrevocable youth ; on any other the old music would lose its life and 
charm; forms gather round it as she plays, and when she ceases, 
remembered tones murmur in her ear. Maiden sister Barbara had 
many offers, and might have been well married; but there was one 
that was not to be. The same music-stool, the same little oval land- 
scape, the same music, the same instrument, and its reeky chords 
and faded harmonies, as her thin hand calls them forth in the sum- 
mer evenings, sound sad and sweet in her ear, as choirs of far-off 
angels. 

When she had played for a while, up got Miss Barbara again, and 
walked down the hall-door steps and to the little grass-mound, about 
a stone’s throw to the left, on which she took her stand. The big 
dog, Drake, got up and shook his ears, and followed her lazily to the 
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point of observation, whence, sitting with cocked ears and sniffing 
nostrils, he made his official survey also ; and flanked on the other side 
by the splendid old lime-tree that overshadowed them, Miss Barbara, 
with her golden glasses to her eyes, looked out earnestly for her guests. 

“Oh! you're there!” exclaimed Roger’s kindly voice, approaching, 
and turning she saw him with his smile drawing near at a little 
trot, which subsided to a walk. “I've been talking to Dolly in the 
poultry-yard,” he resumed, as he arrived, a little out of breath, upon 
the eminence, where Miss Barbara received him with her most atten- 
tive look, for he had plainly something to tell, and Drake fidgeted in 
his place and looked on him kindly, and licked his lips with just the 
least little tip of his tongue, and brushed the grass back and forward 
with his tail as he sat, indicating his willingness to give up his place 
and kiss hands, and make himself generally agreeable, if it were 
thought desirable. Roger's countenance darkened with the sad and 
earnest expression which it always wore when business was approached, 
and he laid his hand gently on his sister's wrist—“ I’ve just been 
looking at the two turkies, Baby dear, and I really think it looks 
very like pip.” 

“Really ?” echoed Miss Barbara. 

“T do, indeed, upon my word !” 

“Poor thing!” exclaimed she; and they looked gravely into one 
another's eyes. 

Roger shook his head, closed his eyes, and with a little sigh, said : 

“It’s a nasty thing, pip.” 

“ Awful!” said Miss Barbara. 

“T can find nothing wrong in their food; I really, Baby, can't 
account for it, and I’ve told Dolly what she ought to do, and she’s 
very careful, you know, and as the food is all right, I hope the others 
mayn't take it.” 

“IT trust not; and sufficient to the day, Bonnie dear,” she replied, 
brightening up, for she remembered her guests, and she glanced over 
his wardrobe with approval. 

“How handsome you look this evening, Bonnie!” exclaimed his 
sister, looking at him with a proud smile of affection. 

“You must not say that, Baby dear; no, you mustn’t, you make 
me too conceited; no, Baby, you mustn't,” replied he, shaking his 
head and smiling violently. 

“T want you to look well to-night, and you know why ?” she said, 
with a smile and a nod. 

“You're always quizzing, Baby: there’s nothing, I assure you,” 
laughed Roger, rather sheepishly ; “‘ now, really, upon my honour !” 

“ You want but this, and you're perfect ;’ and she placed a rosebud 
in his button-hole. 


“Thank you, Baby dear,” he said, with a smile, patting her cheek 
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very gently, “you're always so pleasant ;” and he kissed her cheek 
fondly. “ But, really,"and upon my honour—well, you won’t believe 
me, you never will, Baby, you're such a rogue.” 

“ By the bye, where’s Charlie?” inquired Miss Barbara, suddenly 
recollecting. 

“Gone to fish, I think; he took my rod and flies; but he knows 
you expect friends, and he’s sure to be home in time.” 

“Yes, I'm sure he will, he wouldn’t disappoint us; and I want him 
and Rachel to see one another ; it’s more than three years since they 
met last,’ said Barbara, who was addicted to that romantic school of 
match-making which makes no account of prudence, and had this 
evening two aflairs on her hands—one, the little project she had just 
suggested ; the other, a romance which she had imagined, in which 
Agnes Marlyn, all unconsciously, and honest Roger Temple, willingly 
enough, figured as partners. 


“Sure never a hall such a galliard did grace !” 


It was these romantic situations which quickened her hospitable 
instincts this evening, and her gentle soul yearned to see them all 
happy together. 

“Here they are, at last!” exclaimed she, joyfully. ‘Run down, 
Bonnie, and meet them ; fly, darling, and I will go in and ring for 
tea, and have everything ready by the time you arrive.” 

With a throbbing heart honest Roger Temple, at that odd little 
jog-trot which constituted his mode of “ flying,” set forth, and not caring 
to be unbecomingly blown at his arrival, he subsided, as usual, into a 
walk, and so smiling gloriously, he approached the two young ladies 
who were drawing near. 


Cuarrer XIV. 
CHARLIE MORDANT. 


Terr cheerful welcome over : 

“ My dear,” said Miss Barbara to Rachel, “I’m so glad I’ve got you 
here ; it was so good of you and Miss Marlyn to come! I told you in 
my note I had an old friend to meet you; it isn’t Bonnie, of course 
you understood that. It’s—shallI tell you? Who do you suppose? 
It’s Charlie Mordant ; yes, indeed, came on leave yesterday morning. 
He’d have gone up to pay his respects at Raby, but I wasn’t quite sure 
whether your papa would wish it. His father—I think there was some 
unpleasantness—was not a favourite of Mr. Shadwell’s; and then Sir 
Roke Wycherly being his guardian, or patron, or whatever it is, | 
fancied would not be a recommendation, as I know there had been a 
coldness there too, and I thought it better we should wait a little and 
feel our way.” 

“T really don’t know, I think, I'm sure papa would have been very 
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happy, and I Znow mamma would. We had such acharming walk 
here, everything looking so beautiful, and we stopped for ever so long, 
did not we, Agnes, at the stile? We admire this pretty place; it 
looks so wonderfully, just in these tints, and in the sunset light! If 
we had brought our pencils and colours we should certainly have 
stopped there, and made sketches.” 

“ And spoiled our tea, wicked creatures! But it ¢s pretty, certainly, 
quite beautiful from some points of view,” acquiesced Miss Barbara. 
“T’m very glad Miss Marlyn saw it to so much advantage. Bonnie 
darling, show Miss Marlyn the photographs.” 

My fat friend skipped to get the book, and placed it before the 
object of his admiration, and forthwith the ladies began to discuss the 
* photos ” with animation. 

‘Bonnie dear, you must find my microscopic photo, you know the 
one I mean,” said Miss Barbara, eagerly. “ Yes, thanks; now, here it 
is, Miss Marlyn; look at it. Ill give you the magnifier presently. 
Now, examine it closely ; is it a human being, or is it a building, or is 
it the Ten Commandments, or is it a cow?” 

If Miss Marlyn had seen how conscious my fat friend, Roger, 
looked, she would have had an inkling of the truth, but she was 
politely scrutinising the atom. 

“Oh no!” cried Miss Barbara, “don’t turn the back; you shall read 
that afterwards: do you make out anything ?” 

“Tt is so wonderfully minute,” said Miss Marlyn, with a pretty 
frown of puzzle. 


“Well, do you give it up?” cried Miss Barbara, with a delighted 
little signal to Bonnie. 

“Tt looks a little like—is it?—a lighthouse, with the lower part 
dark, in deep shade, and the upper lighted ; és it a lighthouse ?” 

“Well, what shall I say? It answers some of the purposes of a 
lighthouse ; I’ve found it so, at least ; it guides people in uncertainty, 
and it’s a very fine object, J think, and it is luminous, and looks bright, 
always; a lofty, symmetrical structure.” 

“Tt can’t be a statue, then ?” conjectured Agnes. 

“Or a water-spout ?” suggested Rachel, who was now peeping over 
Miss Marlyn’s shoulder. 

“No! it isn’t a water-spout; it’s nothing so uncertain, nor a 
statue, though it might make a very fine one, J think,” answered Miss 
Barbara. 

“Tt would make a statue! then it is a block of white marble, J 
guess, with the lower part in shade,” said Rachel. 

Roger moved a little, uneasily. 

“Well, that’s your guess; and what do you say, Miss Marlyn, you 


must fix on something—anything, just for a guess,” said Miss 
Barbara. 
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“ Give her the glass, Baby darling,” murmured Roger, who was in 
a painful state of bashful excitement, and wished the ordeal over. 

“T’ll tell you what I think it is,” said Miss Marlyn, in this sudden 
light, forgetting her data, “it’s Kemble as Hamlet; the picture in 
the National Gallery, with the skull. I fell in love with it!” 

Here Roger changed colour a little, and cleared his voice, as if 
about to say something. 

“Not a word, Bonnie, for your life!” entreated his sister. 

“Well, that’s your guess, an auspicious guess,” said Miss Barbara, 
who had been rubbing the little lens in her handkerchief, and now 
placed it in Agnes Marlyn’s taper fingers. 

The young lady took it, applied it, and beheld honest Roger, look- 
ing more than commonly fat, in evening costume, with a white waist- 
coat, and smiling with all his might full in her face. An incredulous 
little shock for a moment expressed itself in Miss Marlyn’s countenance, 
and then came an irrepressible fit of laughter. 

“It's a horrid thing,” said poor Bonnie, smiling plaintively. “I 
know you think it frightful.” 

“Tell me, dear Miss Marlyn, what amuses you so much ?” inquired 
Miss Temple, a little anxiously. 

“Thinking of our absurd guesses—a lighthouse, a water-spout, a 
skull in Hamlet’s hand—how dreary and awful! and now it turns out 
to be something so cheerful and happy,” replied Miss Marlyn ; and then 
added in a sad tone, leaning back in her chair, so that Bonnie only 
could catch the murmured accents—‘‘so very cheerful and happy, 
that sad people wonder how it can be so! Don’t you think, Mr. 
Temple, that people who are always tolerably happy, are a sort of 
blessed monsters, who have reason to be thankful to heaven, above all 
others ?” 

“Yes, indeed !” said honest Roger, affecting a little sigh. 

“Then you suffer—you—who seemed to me so light-hearted. You, 
also, have your secret griefs, like others ?” 

I am afraid that Miss Marlyn was quizzing him. And Roger, who 
was one of the serenest and cheeriest of mortals, was led into a silent 
prevarication, for the good fellow, for a moment, tried to look 
miserable, and sighed again. But what was he to do? Misery 
seemed to interest Miss Marlyn, and could he forfeit his chance ? 

“And what are these initials?” asked Miss Marlyn, changing the 
subject suddenly, and looking on the back of the photograph—“R. 8. T. ; 
they are yours, are they ?” 

“Yes, Roger—Roger Temple is my name!” said he, with an inde- 
scribable softness. 

“ Roger?” she repeated; “I thought it was Bonaparte! I've 
certainly heard your sister call you Bonaparte, haven’t I?” said Miss 
Marlyn, cruelly, I am afraid. 
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“ Oh! I think it must have been Bonnie,” said honest Roger, with 
an ingenuous blush; “an old pet—I mean nick—name that she is 
fond of. J call her Baby, still; I do, indeed!” 

“Then you were children together?” said the young lady, much 
interested. 

“Yes, indeed; playmates in the nursery,” said Roger, with a sigh, 
and a smile of innocent sentiment, and his head a little on one side, as 
people sometimes incline their heads in such fond retrospects. 

“Our maid, long ago, used to cail Bonaparte, Bony, and I suppose 
it was that, but I really was quite sure I had heard your sister call 
you Bonaparte !” 

“What about me?” inquired Miss Temple. 

“ Only a mistake of mine. Ive been asking the meaning of these 
initials, and now I know the ‘R’ and the ‘T,’ of course; but what 
does the ‘S’ mean ?” asked Miss Marlyn, innocently. 

“ Segrave,” said Miss Baby, shortly, and looked very grave. 

Roger dropped his eyes, and coughed, and flushed a little, uneasily ; 
and a momentary silence overtook the party. 

I only know that, in the baptismal registry, “R. 8.” is expounded 
to mean “ Roger Sidebotham.” The calling these names to a helpless 
infant was, in this case, no wanton cruelty. The old original Roger 
Sidebotham was a bachelor, a City personage, and East India director, 
who obtruded himself as poor Bonnie’s godfather, and accompanied 
the proffer of his spiritual parentage with some mysterious intimations 
of an intoxicating character. 

But he married; and compensated his godson with a cadetship in 
the Company’s service. The dream of a million was gone, but the 
brand of “Sidebotham” clave to him like the leprosy of Naaman the 
Syrian. It galled him. He hated it. It was one of the very few 
bitter drops in that pleasant sillabub which filled his cup of life. It 
certainly is not a pretty name. But he had brooded over it, and 
grown morbid, and had come to abhor and dread it as a spirit does the 
cabalistic word that has power to degrade and torture. 

It was some relief to him when his sister Barbara, in her indigna- 
tion, insisted that he should never sign himself “Sidebotham” more, 
but take instead the name of his admirable uncle, Segrave, who had 
left him a rentcharge of twenty pounds a year. 

Still “Sidebotham” weighed upon him like an evil secret, which, 
sooner or later, time would bring to light: and thus it was he winced 
and coloured under Miss Marlyn’s harmless but cruel question. 

“Segrave is the second name,” repeated Miss Barbara, who could 
not endure to leave her little speech, even for a moment, in the atti- 
tude of an untruth: “that is, a¢ present ; formerly, I mean originally, 
it was different.” 


“Oh!” said Miss Marlyn, turning again with a gentle interest 
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to Roger Temple. “And what, then, does the initial ‘S’ really 


mean ?” 

Miss Marlyn’s question, I have sometimes thought, was pressed with 
a cruel knowledge of facts. 

“Don’t ask, Miss Marlyn—pray don’t ’ said honest Roger, very 
much flurried, and, dropping his voice to the tenderest murmur, he 
continued: “I must, if you desire it: I can refuse you nothing: but 
you won't; I can’t describe how it would pain me, I hate the name so 
much ; and I know the effect that names have in prejudicing people. 
I’ve felt it myself; I know it; I have felt it myself; and I know, if 
you were to hate it as much as I do, you would always associate me 
with it: it is such a shabby, odious name. Side——” 

He was as near as possible letting it slip out, and looked at her now 
with his round, innocent eyes in such woeful terror that, in spite of her 
efforts, she did laugh a tremulous little laugh. 

“J don’t understand you, Mr. Temple. What can you mean by 
that, and looking at me with such an expression? You have 
really excited my curiosity, and I must know what you mean— 
really.” 

“Ah! no, Miss Marlyn—pray, don’t !” 

Just at that moment, to his indescribable relief, an interruption 
occurred, by the entrance of a tall, handsome young man, of a frank 
and animated countenance. 

Miss Barbara had announced his step in the hall, with a sudden 
smile, and— 

“Here comes Charlie!” and, as he entered, “ At last! Charlie, at 
last !” 

“T’m awfully late, I’m afraid; but it really isn’t my fault. The 
boy you sent with me, Roger, brought me such a round! We had 
never been there before. I really thought we never should have got 
home again. I don’t know which blundered most. Nobody could 
have told which of us was the guide.” 

The end of his sentence he spoke a little slowly, for his eyes had 
wandered to Miss Marlyn, and from her to Rachel; and looking still 
at her, with eyes that lighted up suddenly, he asked, in a low 
tone: 

“Ts not that Rachel Shadwell ?” 

The young man was instantly at her side as she stood by the piano, 
that wonderful relic of Miss Barbara’s youth, where she had been 
turning over a volume of quaint Arcadian songs, full of Daphne and 
Chloe, and flight and pursuit, and pipes and echo, such as were sung 
a generation ‘before Barbara Temple, though, in her old-fashioned 
childhood, she had learned to trill them. 

“T’m so delighted: I had not an idea!” said he, a swarthy glow on 
his handsome face answering the brilliant blush of the girl, who was 
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smiling very merrily, and, holding her pretty hand, he continued, 
looking in her beautiful blue eyes: 

“ You do look so—well, Rachel, and you’ve grown so tall ;—I1’m so 
glad you’re here !” 

“TI thought it would be a surprise—ha, ha!” said Miss Barbara, 
gleefully, “and to some one ”—with a very arch glance at Charlie— 
‘a rather pleasant one! Has not she grown very much ?—she’s just 
the nicest height in the world—taller than J, I’m quite certain !” 

“Oh no!” disclaimed Rachel, who, whatever she might think, was 
obliged to disavow that presumption. 

“You have,” said the young man, in very low tones. “I could 
hardly believe it; and I think just that height is so beautiful !” 

“T should be more obliged,” she said, laughing, “if Miss Temple 
had not just paid me that pretty compliment.” Indeed, could any- 
thing have been prettier than the round and slender figure of the girl, 
as she leaned on the old piano, that had played in its day so much 
music for the young ? 

“ How pretty they look together !” whispered Miss Barbara in the 
ear of her brother Roger. “ But J know two who would make a still 
prettier couple—in my mind,” she added, with a fond little langh and 
a tiny tap on his sunburnt cheek. And honest Roger, smiling with 
bashful delight, kissed his sister's cheek stealthily, whispering in her 
ear, “ Now, don’t ; you mustn't quiz me, Baby.” 

It was in my mind a delightful craze that kept these people young. 
T have seen conscientious people slyly trying to wn-deceive others into 
mortification, and to rob them logically of their blessed mistakes— 
forgetting what a mysterious world it is, and how much of our enjoy- 
ments depend upon illusion. Let then that tenderest love that is a 
little blind linger still within the sacred walls of home; and cherish the 
absurd but beautiful mistakes that exercise the kindly admirations, and 
celestial affections, and unconscious gratitudes that make its spell 
remembered in distance, and after the flight of yea s, like an early 
gleam of Paradise. 

Good, active housewife, kindly Barbara, of the wheezy piano and 
loving dreams, what a good mission is thine! What would thy 
brothers be without thee—resenting everything for them, nothing for 
thyself ? Though Stour Temple laughs, I think it pleases him that 
the person who places his slippers at the study fire, and pours out his 
tea, believes implicitly that he ought to be Archbishop of Canterbury— 
believes always what an unjust outer world it is, and shakes her head, 
and musters her powers of patience, when she remembers that her 
high-spirited, gifted, handsome brother Roger has returned from 
India without a fortune, or a title, or even a coloneley. 

He was a failure; but was he ever allowed to feel or even to 
perceive it? Stour Temple, also, with faculties, and reading, and 
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energy, was here a castaway, upon a desolate strand, and growing old ; 
but was not the sunshine of the same admiration making the air about 
him cheerful and warm? Oh! beautiful hallucinations of women’s 
affections, utterly wild and unjust, sweet as angel’s consolations, balm 
of our wounded self-complacency, still seeing a beauty and youth 
under the hollow mask of years, and still predicting good times to 
come, after the game is quite lost and over, and harbouring a delight- 
ful confidence in the talents that are nowhere. How many a wounded 
wayfarer by the bleak paths of life would break his heart and die were 
it not for thy misplaced admiration, thine inextinguishable enthusiasm 
and cheerful mercy, pouring in ever the oil of an unconscious flattery, 
and the wine of hope! 


Cuaprer XY. 
GOOD-NIGHT. 


“Twas going to say I should not have known you, Rachel,” said 
Charlie Mordant; “but I can’t say that, for I think I should know 
you anywhere and almost at any distance—ever so far away. But it 
is nearly two years since I saw you, and you have grown so tall, and 
yet you are little Rachel Shadwell still—the same, yet not the same, 
but always the same to me, and I know I’m talking nonsense ; but I 
know what I mean, though I see you are laughing at me.” He 
smiled, and was speaking very low. 

“‘ Was I laughing ?” said the pretty girl, who was leaning lightly 
on the ancient grand piano. “I always laugh when a sentence gets 
entangled—particularly a fine one. So perhaps I did laugh, though 
I really wasn’t conscious.” 

“You never said—well, no matter,” he began, and she saw him 
glance quickly round, and, being satisfied that their little talk was not 
overheard, he resumed, “and you never said you were glad to see me. 
Very ill-natured of you, I think, considering what old friends we are, 
and that I’ve been half-way over the world since I saw you; 
isn’t it ?” 

“Why, yes, of course I’m glad to see you.” 

“It’s very odd what a pleasure you take—I don’t mean you, in 
particular, but all of you—in bewildering and mocking us men. I 
never know when you're in earnest. You're so awfully insincere, and 
take such a delight in it. What can be the pleasure of it? It 7s so odd !” 

“Tf one’s known to be insincere, one’s incapable of deceiving any 
more, and nobody has any right to complain, don’t you see?” urged 
Rachel, ingeniously. 

“Well, ’'m not good at arguing, but I know this: I wish you'd 
honestly say you're glad to see me, for I’m awfully glad to see you.” 

“Yes, honestly, I am glad to see you.” 
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“ Well, that would be very pleasant if you did not laugh while you 
say it; but no matter, I’m very glad to see you. I’ve been nearly 
two days here, and I assure you it has seemed like two months, for 
Miss Temple would not allow me to go to Raby to see you and Mrs. 
Shadwell. I don’t pretend to say why, but you know if she wasn’t a 
little fanciful and peremptory sometimes, she would be too perfect. 
She’s the dearest old woman in the whole world, and I forgive her all 
she has made me suffer; but she would not allow me to pay my 
respects, either, and here I’ve been pining, and now comes this little 
compensation, and I’m so happy! And I could not have believed you 
could have grown so much; you are quite a tall girl, Rachel, and so— 
so very—but you were always pretty—lovely, I think, and as saucy as 
ever.” 

Rachel laughed again at this plain-spoken compliment. 

“ [ve grown so awfully brown—like a gipsy, almost. I suppose you 
didn’t know me when I came in ?” said he.’ 

“Oh yes; I should have known you perfectly, but great arrivals 
are always proclaimed beforehand, and Miss Temple took care to tell 
us all who was coming, when we heard you knocking the hats and 
sticks about in the hall.” 

“ You'll soon be a young lady of the world, Rachel ; you'll be coming 
out and all that. I suppose you'll go to the hunt ball this year, won’t 
you?” he asked. 

“T don’t suppose I shall ; I don’t know, really. Papa does not like 
our neighbours, I think ; he lives so entirely to himself, quite shut up, 
but you know——” 

“Yes, I know. What lots of people he does hate, to be sure! 
That is, I mean, you know, I don’t think he likes any of the county 
people. I remember very well how he used to avoid them two years 
ago, before I went away, and I know some of them did not like him ; 
and so, I suppose, he’s as solitary as ever. How awfully slow you 
must find it at Raby !” 

“My aunt Pleydel wrote to mamma offering to take me out next 
year, if she would let me go to her.” 

“Oh yes; she’s in the centre of all that; isn’t she ? 

“Yes, I believe so; but I don’t think I should like it. I don’t 
think I could endure that kind of life.” 

“A country miss, is that it? But you'll find you'll get into it 
wonderfully ; you all do when you have the opportunity. I hear you 
are going to have a visitor at Raby.” 

“Oh yes! Sir Roke Wycherly.” 

“He’s my guardian, you know.” 

“No, I didn’t know.” 

“T dare say he forgets it himself; though, no, he can hardly de 
that, for he signs the cheques twice a year for my annuity. I shan’t 
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be of age, you know, till I’m five and twenty, and then I succeed to— 
nothing !” and Charles Mordant laughed as cheerfully as “if nothing” 
meant ten thousand a year. “ When my second horse broke his leg in 
India, I assure you I really don’t know what I should have done, if it 
hadn't been for that capital fellow over there,” and he nodded very 
kindly toward Roger, who was talking some very soft nonsense to Miss 
Marlyn. “I met two or three fellows that knew him in India—by 
Jove, how they did speak of him! I never heard a fellow so praised ; 
they all Joved him. ‘There was a poor fellow with a young wife who 
got into a scrape—put his name on bills or something for a fellow, and 
was let in for five hundred pounds, and would have had to sell out if 
Roger there had not pulled him through—he’s an awfully nice fellow, 
though he’s such a guy. I wish Sir Roke was half as nice, but they 
say he’s an awful old scamp.” 

“Sir Roke Wycherly !” 

“Oh yes; there are all sorts of stories about him. They say he 
killed an opera dancer in one of his tempers at Paris.” 

“Oh, come! you don’t believe that ?” 

“Well, no, I don’t, perhaps. But, anyhow, it shows what a devil a 
fellow must be when things of that kind are seriously whispered about 
him. Do look at Roger—he’s awfully gone about that girl—very 
pretty she is—Miss Marlyn—isn’t that her name ?” 

“Yes; Agnes Marlyn. I think her perfectly lovely, and she is 
such a sweet girl—charming!” said Rachel. 

“So Roger seems to think. What a muff he is! The best fellow 
in the world; but he zs a muff, and I think I should not like him half 
80 well, by Jove, if he wasn’t a muff,” said Charlie, who was watching 
with an amused interest the progress of his wooing, in which he 
smirked and blushed like a schoolboy. 

“She looks attentive, doesn’t she? and she makes play with her 
eyes. Very fine eyes she has got, by Jove! He’s making an im- 
pression ; I swear to you he is.” 

“T’m glad you think so,” she laughed. “ He couldn’t do better, and 
if Agnes 7s to marry, I should be so glad she was settled so near us.” 

“ Look at him—do look at him! He’s so bashful and enamoured ; it is 
quite delightful!” said Mordant. “What fun that girl’s having! she’s 
greening poor Roger so awfully—I mean, making such a fool of him.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” dissented Rachel. 

“Think! To be sure she is,” 

“You don’t know her; that’s the reason you say so.” 

Charlie laughed. 

So that evening his romance was prospering with honest Roger. 
The purpurewm lumen of his youth glowed round about him in a Tyrian 
halo. The seven ages of man to him were a myth. He had stopped 
short at the third, where youth indites verses and sighs like a furnace. 
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No man was ever more unconscious of his years. Like the good 
monk in the old legend, who followed the song of the celestial bird, 
from bush to brake, from hillock to running stream, over bosky up- 
lands and through rocky glens—led on by its warblings from hour to 
hour, till the day was past and sunset came, and, returning to the con- 
vent door, found that fifty years had flown, and his life was over—so 
our friend, beguiled by the music of a wonderfully happy and loving soul, 
went unsuspecting and sweetly cheated on and on, and the flight of 
his years seemed to him but as an hour. And old age, when it overtakes 
him, will lead him by a flowery path to the grave, still incredulous. 

And, now the hour of leave-taking had come, gay and kindly voices, 
and kisses often exchanged in the hall with Miss Barbara, and a law- 
ful consignment of the young wayfarers to the time-honoured escort of 
honest Roger Temple, and of his subaltern, Charlie Mordant, succeeded 
one another, and away went that pleasant party on their moonlighted 
way to Raby. 


Cnartern XVI. 
A MEETING AT WYNDERFEL. 


Turee stores high in the roofless walls of Wynderfel is the stone- 
shafted window from which hangs, like a beckoning arm, a tendril of 
ivy. Over that window-stone a poor Lady Alice, ever so many years 
ago, threw herself, or was thrown—dreadful, whichever way. It is 
still pointed out, and called the Lady’s Window. You can see the 
quiet stars through the stone-framing in which, once, like a ghost, 
that unspeakable agony stood for a while, and vanished with a shriek. 
It is something of a Cumnor Hall story. 

Mark Shadwell, the philosopher, was entering into the spirit of his 
bivouac on the limestone block, under the walls of Wynderfel. He 
swallowed the thimbleful of brandy that was left in his flask, and 
lighted a third cigar; and admired the thin film of silver that the 
moon was throwing over the singular landscape. 

The philosopher was looking up at the Lady’s Window, thinking 
idly of poor Lady Alice. “A devilish fine girl, I dare say!” And 
conjecturing what her style might have been—dark or blonde, with 
blue eyes or brown—and thinking what he would have done had he 
been the cavalier who used to bribe the porter, and enter the courtyard 
by night ; and he lowered his eyes to the empty arch in which that 
ill-starred lover had stood so long ago, and he saw the figure of a 
horseman standing in it motionless and black against the moonlight. 

Up rose Mark Shadwell, grasping the barrel of his gun hard in his 
hand, and called “ Hallo!” rather fiercely. 

“Ha!” cried the horseman ; and there ensued a little silence, 

“T say, who are you ?” challenged the stoic, 
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“ Ho !—Ah !—dear! Mr. Shadwell? So it is!” exclaimed the 
voice of Carmel Sherlock. 

‘‘ And what the devil brings you here?” answered his patron. 

“Returning from the mills, sir. All right—everything,” answered 
Carmel, in his odd, gentle way. 

“Why, this isn’t your way—unless you mean to ride over the 
stile—is it?” replied Shadwell, tartly. 

“ Near—only near—not quite, sir; but I longed to see Wynderfel. 
T could not refrain. I hope itisno harm. I longed to see Wynderfel 
once more,” replied Carmel Sherlock. ‘Should you like to ride 
home? You'll find the horse quite fresh. Will you take him ?” 

“No, thanks; you’d better get home yourself. You're always 
turning up in out-of-the-way places. By Jove! in the days of 
Wynderfel they’d have taken you for a warlock, and burnt you some 
fine morning. You never do anything like anyone else. What the 
devil’s the good of being so queer ?” 

“Queer! am I, sir? Well, I dare say; but I only wanted to look 
at the old house. I’ve been dreaming such odd dreams about the 
Lady’s Window, and all sorts of faces, so confused. I wished to look 
at the place again to try and understand them, and what it all may 
mean.” 

“ Well, if I were you, I'd come down in the daylight, or get my 
bed down here, and sleep, if you like it better. Capital place for 
dreaming dreams and seeing visions; but just for to-night, I'd get 
home and have some supper.” 

Carmel Sherlock had dismounted as Shadwell spoke these jeering 
words, and led his horse across the intervening space. 

“T know Sir Roke Wycherly’s face, sir. I saw him once when I 
was at Sidney, at Cambridge. I wish I did not dream at all, or could 
remember my dreams clearly. His face is always there, and there was 
something last night I saw about the Lady’s Window up there,” he 
pointed with his finger at it; “something, but I can’t recollect it—I 
can't. Only he was there, and you, sir—you were, my God! climbing 
with a body like a black monkey’s, and your own face.” 

“ Ah! thank you,” said Mark Shadwell, with a nod. 

“T hate them. It was quite clear the whole thing as I dreamed it ; 
but it all went to pieces as I awoke. Id give an eye or a hand, sir, 
almost, I could gather it up again, for I know it’s true, whatever it 
was, and I understood it quite—true and dreadful, sir. My face and 
forehead and hair were all wet, and I cold as death when I wakened. 
It’s worth knowing, if I could but remember it !” 

His fingers were laid on Mark Shadwell’s arm as he whispered this, 
and his pale countenance and large eyes gazed into his face with a 
near and frightened scrutiny, as if imploring a hint or a conjecture. 

“ What the devil are you afraid of ?’ asked Shadwell, with a laugh 
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that sounded oddly in his own ears. “Dreams, indeed! Pretty 
stuff! D—— me, I often wonder you don’t set up for a fortune- 
teller, or a prophet, or a new Evangelist. Pity to put your candle 
under a bushel when you might make such a good thing of it.” 

“T thought, perhaps, I might recover it if I looked at this place ; 
but no, no, I can’t find the clue; these voices in the air, sir, if you 
don’t write down what they say while it’s in your ear, you lose it. 
You may as well follow the wind or try to paint the clouds of last 
year; it’s all gone. But oh, sir, I wish he wasn’t coming !” 

“Yes, Wycherly, it’s very alarming, isn’t it?” acquiesced Shad- 
well, with one of his ironies, as he watched the smoke which he had 
just blown from his lips dispersing. 

“Sir Roke Wycherly, baronet,” resumed Sherlock. “Yes, it’s 
bad—it 7s bad; there’s something bad about it, sir, his coming here. 
I fear him—I misdoubt him, I do—I fear him,” murmured Carmel 
Sherlock, looking up at Lady Alice’s window, and through it at the 
stars in the deep sky ; “I can’t win it back, any way; it won't come: 
it’s enough to make a man mad.” 

“ Quite enough. Idon’t wonder you're so much afraid of Wycherly ; 
he ts such a formidable fellow, with his asthma, and his dyspepsia, and 
his drops, and his caudle—enough to frighten a giant, by Jove!” 
observed Mr. Shadwell, getting up. ‘“ You may as well get home, 
and I'll talk to you by and by.” 

“The horse ?” said Carmel, again offering the bridle to his patron. 

“No, I'll walk, I tell you—Id rather,” he said; and Carmel Sher- 
lock, throwing first a dreamy look around him, and then looking down 
in thought upon the ground, led the horse away through the archway, 
and Shadwell soon heard the clink of his hoofs as he trotted briskly 
along the little by-road below the old walls of Wynderfel toward 
Raby Hall. 

“That fellow will be stark mad some of these days; by Jove! he és 
mad! He'll be up in a madhouse so sure as I stand here. I wonder 
how long the poor devil will last before he breaks out!” muttered 
Shadwell, in that vein of soliloquy which was customary with him 
whenever he had just closed an interview with his eccentric assistant ; 
and having settled this point with himself, as he did at least once 
every day, he watched the flight of a bat for a while, and had even a 
thought of shooting it, only he did not wish the trouble of loading. 
Then he reflected what a cross-grained world it was, and how he had 
been twice interrupted in that most unlikely spot, by which three 
persons seldom passed in a week, and then he began to think of Roke 
Wycherly. 

“Tt’s an odd thing, devilish odd—that fellow’s always maundering 
about here, and dreaming and fancying some mischief is brewing; and 
I can’t get the same thing, by Jove! out of my head either. And 
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hang me if I can think of any mischief hecan do me. Whan can he 
do to injure me? If he were thinking of a lawsuit, it could do him 
no earthly good coming down here. Inquiries—evidence—stuff! He’s 
no such ass as to think he could do it. That’s the work of some fellow 
bred to attorney business. Devil a thing can he do to hurt me by 
coming down here; and yet, ever since I opened his note, it seems to 
me that I’ve been as mad, by Jove! as Carmel Sherlock, almost. I 
feel there’s some d—d mischief gathering, and I can neither shape 
nor prevent it.” 

With his gun over his shoulder, Mark Shadwell mounted the stile, 
intending to pursue the lonely walk to Raby. But at the summit of 
it he paused, looking over his shoulder, for he heard voices approaching 
from the other side of the smooth sward in front of Wynderfel. 

Female voices sounded pleasantly in the dewy night air, and there 
were men’s voices also. He guessed whose they were. 

“Rachel, is that you?” he called. There was no answer. The 
talkers were absorbed in each other and themselves, and the merry 
voices and laughter still approached. 

- “Miss Agnes is there also,” he commented, in an undertone. 
“ Pretty Miss Marlyn! what are you saying, 1 wonder? That’s young 
Mordant, of course ; yes, seeing them home. I wonder they didn’t drive. 
Well, I’m not sorry ; it will help to prevent me from thinking as I go,” 

So down he came from the stile, calling “Rachel” again as he 
went ; and soon, with an answer, the party of four came round the 
distant corner of the old building, and Mark Shadwell greeted them 
and joined in the walk homeward. 


Cuapter XVII. 
A MOONLIT WALK—ANOTHER STEP. 


Tere was a momentary chill and shadow as Mark Shadwell joined 
the party. The garrulous merriment subsided, and a short silence 
came, during which nothing was heard but the tread of their feet on 
the pathway. 

Mark Shadwell inquired for Miss Temple—asked Charlie Mordant 
when he had come, and how long he was to stay—asked honest Roger 
how the cob he had bought at Raby did his work. 

And with these questions and answers, the conversation flagged 
again, and the party walked on in silence. 

“Five abreast is a little too much for this path, isn’t it?” said 
Shadwell. ‘You shall lead. Go on, Temple; you and Mordant take 
care of my daughter, and I'll take charge of Miss Marlyn.” 

And, in compliance with this order, his daughter and honest Roger, 
with a longing, lingering look and a great sigh, and young Mordant 
walked on, while he and Miss Marlyn fell a little behind, 
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Mark Shadwell strode on beside Miss Marlyn. He did not speak ; 
a topic somehow did not turn up at once. He saw from the corners of 
his eyes her elegant figure moving beside him, with a little space 
between ; he saw her features, too, clearly enough in the moonlight, 
and that she was looking straight before her, rather downward as she 
walked, and very gravely. 

“ Rather a damper, I’m afraid, my appearance just now? You were 
talking very merrily, I think, as you came round the corner of the old 
house there,” said Mark Shadwell, after a little silence. 

“ Yes—that is, I believe we were,” said Miss Marlyn, 

“ And what was all the fun about ?” he inquired. 

“T really forget, sir——” she hesitated. 

“Now, you're not to be string me, do you mind,” he urged, in a 
low key. “I told you before, that your poor father and I were very, 
very dear friends. If you want to vex me, of course I can’t help it; 
but unless you do, you really mustn’t treat me so very formally. I 
sometimes think, Miss Marlyn, that you are a very haughty young 
lady.” 

“ Haughty !—really ?” replied she. 

“Yes, haughty,” he repeated. 

“We never know ourselves, I believe ; but that does surprise me, 
Mr. Shadwell,” she said, looking downward on the path before her; 
and Shadwell fancied he could, with his side glance, detect a trace of 
an enigmatic smile. 

“They smile to themselves, when they think we're not looking; 
what are they dreaming of, I wonder, when they do it? It’s very 
becoming,” he thought. 

“T tell you what, now—you know you're my secretary, and we are 
on confidential terms, and you must listen to me—and I do say, you 
are as haughty a little queen as ever swayed the sceptre of empire.” 

“You don’t think so, sir?” said Miss Agnes Marlyn, very gravely. 

“ There! sir again! Well, no matter; I say I do. Tm quite 
serious. I’m a reader of faces and of character, and understand the 
psychology of gesture, and motion also, and I say that pride is your 
strength, and—weakness.” 

Miss Marlyn threw upon him in the moonlight another grave look 
of inquiry, which was, he thought, wonderfully handsome. He looked 
at her a little more directly and smiled ; whereupon her brief gaze was 
averted again, her dark clouded eyes were lowered to the path before 
them, and he could see her long eyelashes; and he looked a little while 
in silence, and then he said : 

“The reason—one reason—why I say you are so haughty, is this: 
that you keep me so at arm’s length. All very well, of course, if I 


were a young jackanapes ; but I’m not—I’m an old fellow.” 
There was no remark, 
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“Old enough, at all events, to have that daughter,” and he nodded 
toward Rachel. “ And, besides, even if I had never known or cared 
for your poor father—who, Ive told you very often, was my most 
intimate and dear friend—I am, and I feel it, and I wish to Heaven 
you could understand it too—I am, in virtue of your position under 
my roof, your guardian. I’m not jesting; I’m perfectly serious. I 
consider you as my ward; and you'll see, should you ever need it, 
there’s no trouble I should shrink from, no exertion I’m not ready to 
make in your behalf. I know it’s easy to say all this, and not very 
likely, you'll think perhaps, that my services will ever be needed ; but, 
by Jove! I mean what I say, and I wish they were, that I might 
prove it.” 

“You are too good, Mr. Shadwell,” said she; and the low and 
very sweet notes in which these words were spoken, he fancied, 
touched him. 

“Yes, you'll see it; I regard you as a second daughter—I do, I 
assure you.” 

Miss Marlyn made no answer. 

“And, in some respects, you could fill a place in my confidence 
which a daughter cannot,” he said, in a very earnest, but a lower key. 

Miss Marlyn looked at him for the first time quite direct, with a 
wondering and almost startled glance. 

“T do not understand, sir,” she said. 

“No, of course—how should you?” said he. “ But there are lots 
of things I can’t talk to Rachel about, even if she had sense 
to make it worth the trouble, on account of her mother. Why, you 
look as if I was going to talk treason and blasphemy, whereas I was 
really only going to speak very sober good sense.” 

And saying this, Mr. Shadwell laughed a little, and paused for a 
reply ; but Miss Agnes offered no remark, and looked down as before. 

“What I mean is this—you see I’m talking quite frankly to you ; as 
frankly, in fact, as I expect you always to speak to me—I say, what I 
mean is just this: there are subjects on which I can’t talk to Rachel, 
just because they involve a discussion of her mother’s prejudices and 
unreasonableness—and she has more than one woman’s share of both, 
I can tell you—you'll understand better the sort of thing I mean 
by and by. You see, I mean to be outspoken, and hide nothing 
from my secretary; other fellows would mince the matter, and take a 
roundabout way of conveying their meaning; but with you, I go 
straight to the point. She’s delicate, she’s peevish, she’s exacting.” 

“She's very kind to me, sir,” said Miss Marlyn, sadly. 

“Of course she’s kind—of course she is; I'd like to see any one in 
my house treat you otherwise than kindly. But I mean, and you'll 
find it, she’s no more good in the house than a picture, and she’s a 
sort of worry beside; and she can’t, she never could, enter into my 
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feelings. I was an ambitious fellow—I had plans for life—I wasn’t 
duller than other fellows who have got to the top of the wheel since— 
but she was all against it; such a drag, a dead weight, I never could 
move—all for a quiet life, and, by Jove! she has got it—ha, ha! If 
it hadn’t been for her, I'd have been member for Halford twelve years 
ago; but she was in the way—a woman can knock those things on 
the head, you know. Now Miss Agnes Marlyn, if you marry a fellow 
with any ‘go’ in him, and any brains, while you live, don’t tether him 
down by the leg to a post at the back of a rabbit warren, as you see 
me here.” 

This was a theme on which Mark Shadwell was more eloquent than 
exact. Perhaps his poor wife, in her ill-requited idolatry, had 
pleaded against his early maunderings about public life. But she 
had not had much of her own way in other matters; and I suspect 
that Mark’s earnestness, or, at least, his opportunities, had not been 
quite so inviting or so strenuous as he chose to believe. 

“T don’t think, however, Miss Marlyn, that you are the kind of 
person who would want sympathy with a daring ambition.” 

For one moment Miss Marlyn glanced upon him a kindling look— 
something wild, fiery, admiring. It was like the last face seen in a 
dream as a man awakens, gone quite in a moment; for the young 
lady’s look was again downcast, almost sad; but that wild, glad, 
momentary look haunted him—it was inspiring. 

“She’s wonderful!” he thought. “By Jove! a glance like the 
pythoness! She’s a fine creature! There’s no woman worth a fig 
that has not a vein of the tigress in her.” 

He walked beside her, quite silent again for a little way, and 
thought how handsome she looked. That look of strange admiration 
seemed burning in the darkening sky, on the grass, on the dark back- 
ground of distant foliage—wherever he gazed. 

“T say no one can get on alone—it is not meant; one’s own 
applause won’t carry you through—one must have sympathy. I 
might have been differently placed in the world now, if I had secured 
it,” said Mark Shadwell, aloud; “and I can’t tell you how much 
obliged I am for—well—for your consenting so good-humouredly to 
be bored with my confidences. You understand now what I mean? I 
wish I could requite your kindness any way. You can hardly estimate 
the extent of it, because you have never known what it is to be in a 
solitude like this, without a human being to talk to upon the very 
subjects that most interest you—and I’m a fellow that can’t talk to 
reeds and purling streams—and you have no idea how a secret preys 
on one, like that animal, by Jove! the Spartan fellow hid under his 
robe, and that devoured his flesh while he concealed it.” 

Mark Shadwell talked as if he was immensely grateful. He felt, on 
the contrary, that he was conferring an immeasurable obligation. He 
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was thinking how flattered the young lady must be by this graceful 
condescension of his confidence. He wished to please her. The 
philosopher may have suspected some little sentiment mingling in his 
goodwill; and if there was, why should he not amuse himself a little ? 
Heaven knew he meant no harm! he knew himself too, he hoped. 
Had he not outlived his follies? Of course it is pleasant to look at a 
beautiful girl, as you look at a flower or a picture. His statuesque 
admiration was very free from danger ; he was not like the poor little 
woman who fell in love with the Apollo Belvidere. 

They were now approaching the timber that groups high and dark 
about Raby Hall. 

“And so,” said he, “it is a bargain. In all your plans, and in all 
your troubles, whenever they come—and may Heaven avert them for 
many a day !—I’m to be your adviser and helper, to the extent of my 
poor power, do you see? and you, in return, are to listen to all my 
wretched secrets, and give me your advice—instinct is better than 
experience, it is always true—and we are to be true friends—real 
friends; and I shall keep no secrets from my secretary, and she’s to 
make me her father-confessor : so that’s agreed !” 

And with these words, drawing nearer to her side, he took her hand 
and pressed it. 

“Tt ¢s agreed, isn’t it?” he repeated in a lower key and more 
earnestly. 

She laughed a little, and said “ Yes ;” and he thought she blushed, 
as she laughed. Yes, she did blush: he was sure she blushed a little ; 
and she did not draw away her hand, as Becky Sharp or Miss Jenny 
Bell might have done. There were none of their false pruderies—no 
leaven of the shark in Miss Marlyn. She was genuine. 

That little blush was like the sparkle and flush of champagne in his 
veins and in his brain, as he went to his study that night. 
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Don't let him catch you!” 


I. 





On Maidenhead Thicket the moonlight of May 
Throws magical beauty unknown to the day : 

By the old turnpike gate where the birdeatcher dwells 
The note of a nightingale gurgles and swells. 

Deep hid in the leafage of slumbering elms 

She sings the sad song of the Daulian realms— 

Of the web that was woven, the child that was slain, 
The flight into ether sore stricken with pain. 
Though nothing the birdeatcher knows about Greek, 
He fancies that nightingale’s song is unique: 

And I said when the passionate music I heard— 
“Don’t let him catch you, beautiful bird !” 





II. 


Not very far off, at the very same hour, 

Two loiter together ‘neath chestnuts in flower : 

Faint blossoms of night give an odour divine, 

Cool breath of the west is more joyous than wine. . 
He tells her that wondrous old story we know 

(How sweet ‘twas to murmur it, lustrums ago!) 

And she, with the music of anguish above, 

Drinks perilous draughts of the vintage of love. 

Does he know, whose warm breath is so close to her cheek, 
More of love than the birdcatcher knows about Greek ? 

If not, it were time just to whisper a word: 

“ Don’t let him catch you, beautiful bird !” 


Mortimer Conrys. 
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A Haunted Hamlet. 


My reader need not experience any alarm a_ the heading of this 
paper ; there is nothing unearthly or supernatural in what I am about 
to narrate; the incidents are at the least possible, and have not even 
the pretence of being mysteriously awful, until the last paragraph 
shall come, like the key to a puzzle, and clear up all doubts and fears. 

I learnt the story in an accidental manner, and as I have never met 
the narrator of it again, nor have seen any one to whom he had so un- 
bosomed himself, I think it may be pardoned to me if I repeat it here. 

I had been staying some little time at Grayport, and by virtue of 
seniority had at last succeeded to the snuggest corner of the coffee- 
room. Contrasting the warmth within with the snow-flakes drifting 
pitilessly up the street, I almost resolved to abandon my intention of 
shifting my quarters, until the mercury should rise and the sun make 
his appearance. Of all hours, by the bye, in which a man feels least 
inclined to locomotion, surely that which follows a good dinner is the 
one par excellence ; and when travelling involves braving a north-east 
wind and snow a discrétion, in the middle of February, it requires 
little argument to induce one, circumstanced as I was, to postpone all 
thoughts of flitting to a more congenial season. 

In this frame of mind I was watching the waiter remove the débris 
of what had been an appetising little dinner, preparatory to bringing me 
a pint bottle of what they called ’34 port, but which was good enough 
to dispense with such “bush,” when a gentleman entered the room, 
and, taking a seat at the table opposite to mine, ordered a glass of 
brandy and water. He was a man over whose head some forty years 
might have passed lightly. A little below the middle height, and a 
little above the average in expansion of chest and breadth of shoulders, 
he was one with whom you would have hesitated to quarrel. A short 
thick neck supported a head which might be best described with the 
prefix “ bullet,” and the thin black hair, smoothly brushed over its 
round proportions, did not do much to relieve it from its chief charac- 
teristic. His features had assumed that phase which the faces of forty 
years sometimes possess, when the last decade has served to enlarge or 
swell the cheeks and chin in such a manner as to leave a great deal of 
room for a physiognomist to speculate upon what the countenance could 
have been fifteen years before. Although time might have changed 
his other features, however, the visitor's eyes could never have been 
much brighter than they were as they glanced across the room at me. 
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Tam not a proud man, or I should have noticed that his trousers and 
coat, which latter was buttoned up to the collar, were old adherents ; 
but as such are matters which I think concern only their owner, I 
turned to address him with the invitation to take a seat at my table, 
and thus escape the draught which, I knew by experience, haunted 
the corner in which he had located himself. 

He thanked me politely, and immediately availed himself of the 
offer, an agreeable smile playing over his plump closely-shaven face. 

“ The snow is falling very heavily,” I remarked. 

“Tt is indeed, sir,” he replied with a sigh. “It will be a bad look- 
out for me if the weather keeps as severe until to-morrow evening.” 

* You are going a journey ?” I inquired. 

“No, sir,” he answered, “I don’t leave Grayport until next week— 
I haven't had much reason to complain, for I can’t remember a 
pantomime running so long at this town; but still one expects to 
make a good thing of one’s ben., and the weather looks ominous.” 

“Your ben.?” 1 repeated wonderingly. 

“ Yes, sir,” he said, taking an announcement bill from his pocket, 
and handing it to me, “My benefit and last appearance but eight 
comes off to-morrow.” | 

I glanced at the printed paper he gave me, and there saw that 
Signor Antonio (Clown) respectfully informed his friends, &e. &e. 

“ Will you reserve two dress-circle places for me?” I said, laying 
their price upon the table. 

“Really, sir, you are too kind. I assure you that I never for one 
moment intended—but as you so liberally wish to support me—they 
are in the front row, and I am extremely obliged.” 

He handed me the two cards of admission, and seemed far more 
grateful for my small patronage than the occasion demanded. 

“Tt isn’t the sort of entertainment I should have put up twelve years 
ago, sir,” he went on, “ but success is not always to the deserving.” 

“ Indeed, no,” I agreed, although I had had little experience to guide 
me in afi opinion. 

“No, sir,” he said. “ My aspirations were for the legitimate, but they 
were thwarted.” 

“Tam afraid that many could tell the same tale of disappointment,” 
I ejaculated. 

“But not under such peculiar circumstances as have crossed my 
path, sir,” replied the clown. “It is a short story, and unless I weary 
you, I should be glad to tell it. It would add one more brief page to 
the annals of the stage: another sad chronicle of the sorrows of the 
votaries of Thespis. I am called at half-past nine, so I have not long 
to tire you.” 

I assured him that I should be interested in hearing how the chapter 


of life’s accidents had turned him from the dagger and bowl to the 
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red-hot poker and sausages, and ordering a fresh supply of port on my 
own account, and brandy and water for my narrator, settled myself 
comfortably in my corner to listen to him. 


~ I will not lengthen my story (he commenced) by telling you all 
the strivings and disappointments inseparable from an actor’s outset 
in life. All trades and professions have secrets and mysteries which 
beginners must learn, the theatrical tyro has to master the art of 
meeting continual defeats with redoubled energy, and of resolving that, 
though he may nightly sup on sorrow, he will always breakfast on 
hope. I need not tell you that hope and sorrow are often not only 
the condiments but the substance of too many of an actor’s meals. I 
had got over these first sad rudiments of my profession, learning the 
bitterness of that success which turned the friendship of many who 
had struggled with me into the jealousy of companions less fortunate 
than myself. My good fortune, however, was but of a qualified cha- 
racter, inasmuch as while propitious events had raised me to a loftier 
position than that of my former friends, they had not caused any great 
advance in my pecuniary circumstances. I will explain. 

Twelve years ago I was engaged at the very theatre at which I am 
now appearing, although for a very different line of business. I was 
then retained for “ walking gentleman,” and to support any stars that 
might be brought down during the season. The member of a family 
famous in the history of the stage was engaged for thirty nights to 
perform a round of Shakspearian characters. The manager built a 
great deal upon the success of the speculation, and went to a con- 
siderable expense in mounting the plays that would be performed 
during the star’s engagement. Two days before that on which he was 
to make his first appearance, the great man took exception to some 
demand of our manager, about which the agreement was not very dis- 
tinct, and annoyed by the latter’s persistence threw up his engagement. 
The scenery, the dresses, and a hundred minor expenses had been gone 
to, and here at the last moment came astop to any chance of a shilling 
being brought back of all the money disbursed. In the extremity I vo- 
lunteered to supply the place, in my humble way, of the great tragedian 
whose conduct at the last moment had so overwhelmed us with perplexity. 

The manager declined my proposal, then wavered, and finally agreed 
to give me a chance. Modesty prevents my dwelling upon the success 
of my attempt, let it suffice for me to say that Shakspeare kept the bills 
for the whole of the season, and that the state of the treasury was, as 
far as the management was concerned, in a very satisfactory state. 

T say as far as the management was concerned, for Mr. ——, he is 
dead now poor man, had a theory that more fortunes were saved than 
made, and no theory had a better chance of proving itself than 
Mr. gave his. 
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Although I had sustained the leading parts of Shakspeare through 
the season, the manager would not add one shilling to my weekly 
pittance, he knew that I was glad to have such business, and so he 
resolutely refused to raise my salary in consideration of what I did. 
Nay more, he would not go to the expense of providing me with a 
single extra costume, but compelled me to get what I could from the 
general wardrobe. Oh! he was a mean old skin-flint was , but he is 
dead, and of the dead “ Ni nisi bonum,” as they say. Of course I 
could not go on with the dirty rubbish placed at my disposal, the more 
so, that most of the dresses of the rest of the company had been pro- 
vided new for them—the star, of course, would have brought his own. 

In my emergency I determined to raise some money from a Jew in 
London, to whom I had occasionally gone for small sums when extremo 
exigence had so compelled me. The amount I then asked would havo 
horrified him in times past, but he had heard of my success, and, of 
course, expecting that my means had increased with my fame, sent me 
the amount asked for, at not very exorbitant interest, 

The season was drawing to a close, and my bill was already overdue, 
when, by some unlucky chance, my sharp creditor heard of the small- 
ness of my salary. He wrote fiercely to demand the amount of the 
bill I had given him, or threatened immediate proceedings. I put him 
off as well as I could, hoping for something turnmg up that might 
enable me to satisfy his demands. 

Three nights before we elosed, my benefit was to come off, I had put 
up “ Hamlet,” and the “ Road to Ruin.” My announcing the former of 
these much annoyed Mr. , who had not sufficient confidence in my 
experience to trust me with the Danish Prince, but my success had 
been so satisfactory to him in a monetary sense, that he at last gave 
way. Perhaps his compliance was the more easily obtained through 
the influence of his daughter Amy, who was to play Ophelia. At the 
early part of the season we had contracted an alliance, not only 
offensive and defensive, but also amatory, and with connubial even- 
tualities. The slight hindrance to the eventualities was the extreme 
smallness of my salary, and the utter nothingness of Amy’s. Her 
father put her down at a high figure in the treasury books, but 
scrupulously drew the money himself. Well, the manager was talked 
over, “ Hamlet, Prince of Denmark,” held sway for positively one night 
only, every shop bore the announcement in bills half a yard in length. 
“ Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, by Mr. Arthur Stanley: Ophelia, by 
Miss Amy St. John ; for rest of characters see small bills.” I worked 
my ben. prodigiously, canvassed the whole neighbourhood, rafiled 
tickets at taverns, accepted all sorts of invitations to parties, where I 
was expected to bawl myself hoarse for the delight of the company. 
But my reward seemed about to crown my efforts ; every seat in the 
boxes was let, and the tickets for pit and gallery had gone off so well, 
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that less than the average amount taken at the doors would overflow 
the house. I had but one private box unlet, and that I was asked for 
by a London manager, who was making his annual voyage of discovery 
in the provinces. 

The old church clock tolling the important hour siz, warned me to 
hurry from my lodgings to that temple of fame in which I fondly 
hoped I had secured a niche for myself. As I walked along I began 
to taste the pleasures of celebrity ; shopmen nudged each other as I 
passed; a couple of young ladies, whose profession appeared to be 
“millinery,” looked at me from under their bonnets, and then repeated 
my name in a whisper loud enough for me to hear half a dozen yards 
from them. “This is indeed renown,” I muttered, “ what matters it 
that my salary is small, when my fame is becoming so great ?” 

As I said the words, I felt a hand upon my shoulder, and turned 
with the glow of exultation still suffusing my cheek. 

“Mr. Arthur Stanley, I believe, sir,” said my accoster. 

“That is my name,” I replied, trying to hurry on. 

“Excuse me, sir, then,” returned the man, “ but you must come 
with me. At the suit of Moses Marks for twenty-five pun ten and 
costs.” 

He handed me a small slip of paper—I dare say you can guess its 
contents—and took me by the arm. 

“This is most unfortunate,” I said; “had it but been one night 
later I should not have minded.” 

“Case of ‘ hook it,’ I suppose,” said the man. 

“On the contrary, I should have been able to have discharged the 
amount. I suppose you couldn’t put off the arrest until after business 
this evening ?” 

“Not on any account,” replied my captor, and I saw that he quite 
meant what he said. 

This, then, was the end of my ambitious aspirations, instead of the 
glare of the footlights and the plaudits of an audience I was to have 
the darkness and stillness of a jail! I folded my arms in despair, and 
defied my fate. 

“Let us go,” I said, “to-night was appointed for my benefit ; but no 
matter. ‘Denmark’s a prison—a goodly one, in which there are many 
confines, wards, and dungeons,’ lead on.” As I turned to accompany 
the bailiff’s man a messenger from the theatre accosted me. 

“Oh, Mr. Stanley!” the man said, “ I’m sent to tell you that we've 
no ghost ; Figgins has just come in awfully drunk.” 

I was about to answer him, when my captor interrupted me, asking 
me if I had put up “ Hamlet.” Upon my replying in the affirmative, he 
said that he thought he could help me. He had been a member of an 
amateur theatrical club, and the ghost of Hamlet’s father had been 
one of his most successful attempts. If I liked, he would sustain the 
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part on this occasion, and thus keeping his eye upon me, would post- 
pone my arrest until after the performance. I saw that vanity 
instigated the offer, but as drowning men clutch at straws, I accepted 
the proposal, and hurried off to the theatre with all speed, accompanied 
by my obliging Nemesis. In the difficulty the manager consented to 
my supposed friend’s offer, and, a few hints sufficing to take the place 
of rehearsals, half an hour before the curtain was to rise saw the 
bailiff’s man donning the armour of the inebriated Figgins. 

Up went the curtain, to a house crowded to the ceiling, the tragedy 
commenced with every promise of success, my reception was most 
flattering, and the applause that greeted my points almost made me 
forget the presence of my custodian, who watched me, with ever 
vigilant eyes, from the wing. I was naturally apprehensive of the 
manner in which the ghost would be rendered, but the interview with 
my father’s shade was as satisfactory as it would have been had 
Figgins himself embodied the spirit, although it must be admitted that 
spirits were peculiarly in his line. 

As the words “ Adieu, adieu! Hamlet, remember me,” were uttered, 
generous applause rewarded the exertions of the stage-struck bailiff. 
With a sigh of relief I was about to apostrophise heaven, earth, and the 
other place, when turning I saw my father’s spirit still upon the stage. 

“Leave the stage,” I whispered, supposing that my friend had for- 
gotten his exit. 

To my horror the ghost replied with an oath, noi loud but deep, 
that he would see me d——d first. It was ‘in vain that I reiterated 
my direction, the ghost would not give up, and feeling that the 
situation was critical, I went on with my part, and strove with extra 
vehemence to carry the audience with me, so that they might over- 
look the presence of the implacable shade. Either the audience were 
not at home with the text, or looked upon the ghost’s remaining as a 
new reading, for they gave no sign of disapproval. When Horatio 
and Marcellus came on, however, their wonder almost brought on the 
catastrophe, but I urged them to go on, and the act drew to a conclu- 
sion, with the novelty of the ghost speaking his injunction over my 
left shoulder. 

The drop down, I showered expostulations on my persecuting 
father’s head, but he turned a deaf ear to them all. 

“T’'ll tell you what it is, guv’ner,” he said, “1 aint wishing to be at 
all annoyin’ or ungentlemanly to you, but I had to arrest a gent in 
your profession once, and obliged him by waiting until his perfor- 
mance was over, when blowed if he wasn’t shabby enough to get taken 
down a trap at the end, and bolt. I thought of that while I was on 
the stage just now with you, and if I leave you again, my mother was 
a Frenchman.” Without going into the question of his parentage I 
promised to surrender myself at the end of the evening, but it was to 
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no purpose, he was obstinate. In the absence of the manager, who 
had been luckily called away, I confessed my dilemma to the prompter, 
and he, influenced by good feeling, and the promise of a present on the 
morrow, consented to allow the tragedy to go on, in spite of my being 
perpetually haunted. 

In a few minutes the tale was in every dressing-room, and the 
company choking with laughter, but as it was not an affair of theirs, 
they did not offer any objection to the constant interpolation of my 
father’s accursed spirit. Polonius’s interview was shadowed by his 
presence, and although the ancient chamberlain took his leave, the 
substitute of Figgins remained a fixture. Plagued by Rosencrants 
and Guildenstern, I was still more bored by the abominable shade, he 
intruded upon my interview with Ophelia, listened to the scolding I 
gave the queen, looked on while I stabbed Polonius. 

For all this, however, the audience were satisfied, nay, enthtisiastic 
as I have said, the majority were too ignorant of the bard to be critical, 
and the few who were better informed looked upon the performance as 
a new reading. Indeed, the editor of the Grayport Guardian, a 
man admitted by his own paper to be thé highest authority upon all 
matters Shakspearian, had already made the preliminary notes lauding 
the sublime embodiment of the terrible conceptions of Hamlet’s afflicted 
soul. Indeed, so impressed was he with the magnificence and ori- 
ginality of that evening’s performance, as to come to my dressing-room 
between the acts and read me the heads of his projected essay. 

T was in ecstacy, like a man who on the steps of the gallows receives 
a reprieve—alas! my head was not out of the noose yet. 

As I was standing at the wing in readiness for my entrance for the 
fifth act, I noticed the manager looking on from the other side. I 
shuddered, I knew his violence and tyranny, and I trembled at his 
rage, should he stay there to witness the ghost’s unusual presence. 

I spoke to the bailiff’s man; I implored him to leave me for the rest 
of the tragedy; I promised him money, anything he should demand, 
but it was invain: my anxiety to be away from him only confirmed him 
in his suspicions that I wanted to use the opportunity to escape. 

Despair made me desperate, I called a scene-shifter, and while I 
pointed to one of the fly-pieces as if it was of that I was speaking, I 
whispered words of very different import into his ear. The man 
nodded and hurried away, while I, to keep up appearances, again 
begged the ghost to remain invisible, of course without making any 
impression upon his obstinate nature. In a minute the scene-shifter 
returned. “It’s all right, sir,” he said. “It will be arranged directly.” 
A glance thanked him. 

“Tf you still persist in being at my elbow,” I said to my ghost, “I 
must trouble you to shift your quarters, as I enter at the back of the 
scene.” 
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He accompanied me as requested, followed by the scene shifter, and 
as we stopped I heard the cue given for my entrance. I turned to my 
ally, who stamped sharply upon the stage, and a knock underneath 
replying to his signal, he seized the ghost as the trap upon which they 
stood opened, and in a moment they were both hidden from my sight. 
The bailifi’s man knew enough of stage mechanism not to venture 
upon a struggle while descending a trap, and although he gave me a 
parting look of reproach and anger, he knew that he was unable to 
oppose his fate. 

Thus relieved in mind, I hurried on for the grave scene with a 
lightened spirit, and everything went well accordingly. My quips 
with the grave-digger, my Yorick speech, “ Imperial Cesar, dead and 
turned to clay,” all brought a torrent of applause, and when I leapt 
into the grave the whole house was enthusiastic. 

I had just said to Laertes, “I prithee take thy fingers from my 
throat,” when I felt other hands, beside those of Ophelia’s brother, 
assailing me. I knew too well who grappled me, and assured that the 
time for expostulation was gone, I prepared for a short struggle to get 
rid of the ghost, at any rate for that scene. At the same moment I 
heard the deep tones of the manager, but in the confusion I could not 
understand what he said. I had not long to wait, however, before I 
saw the execution of his orders. 

The first grave-digger, advancing from the back of the scene, seized 
the ghost by the arms, and, giving him a preparatory swing, slung him 
on his shoulders and walked off the stage with him. The violence of 
the motion had loosened the fastenings of the helmet, and the final 
jerk shook it from the bailiffs head, displaying a vast quantity of 
unkempt carrotty hair. The house was in a roar, and when, amid 
the din, the angry ghost was heard threatening, in language far from 
Shakspearian and certainly not polite. the audience seemed a congrega- 
tion of lunatics. I jumped from the grave, but such a storm of 
laughter hailed me, that with one look of terror at the audience I 
rushed off the stage, as I heard the manager’s indignant orders for the 
prompter to “ ring down.” 

Thad no further consciousness until I found myself in my own 
room, the morning sun glaring in upon the tumbled costume of the 
unfortunate Hamlet. It took a little time to realise the depth of my 
misfortune, but bit by bit the whole horror came upon me. It is not 
necessary, however, to enlarge upon what you can easily imagine ; 
shamefaced I went to the theatre, settled with the indignant manager, 
satisfied the bailiff’s man, who was on the look-out for me, and removed 
my few properties from my room. I did not dare ask Mr.—— to re- 
new for next season; I knew it would be hopeless; I felt I had made 
my last appearance at Grayport. 

I lost no time in writing for engagements elsewhere, but I met with 
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constant rebufis. One manager, to whom I had applied personally, 
asked me if I stipulated for a benefit, and upon my replying in the 
affirmative declined further negotiation, “as he did not keep a bailiffs 
man in the theatre.” My story had gone the round of the provinces, it 
was a hopeless task to attempt to ignore it. 

Matters at last became serious, the funds remaining from my benefit 
were gone, there was not the smallest chance of an early engagement 
supplying me with fresh means. A vacancy for a clown occurred up in 
the north—I had always had some capabilities that way. 1 applied as 
Signor Antonio, obtained the engagement, practised for a few weeks, 
and, six months after I had played Hamlet for my benefit, I went on 
as clown in a pantomime, and got a double encore for “ Hot Codlins,” 
“To what base uses may we return, Horatio.” But time warns me, 
and I must away. 

* * * * * % * % 

He bowed gravely but politely, finished his brandy and water, and 

pulling on a pair of shabby gloves, left the room. Meanwhile, I 


remained pondering on those mysterious influences, Chance and Fate, 
which had so spun his tangled thread. 


C. OsBorNE. 
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What 3 learnt at Blackby. 


Tris last summer I was staying a week at Blackby, that flourishing 
watering-place on the Northshire coast. 

The evening I arrived I found an elderly gentleman sitting in the 
smoking-room of the hotel, silently sipping brandy and water and 
smoking audibly. As I was soon exactly opposite to him doing 
precisely the same thing, for fear he might think that I had come 
there simply to mock him, I made a remark. “Have you many 
visitors here just now ?” I asked. 

“T can’t say,” was the answer, “ I’m an inhabitant.” 

“Ts there a feud then,” said I, “ between inhabitants and visitors ?” 

“Little, I should say,” he replied; “the native tribes find trading 
with their occasional aggressors too profitable.” 

“Traffic in skins, I presume?” I suggested, slightly irritated at the 
disparaging tone he assumed towards visitors. 

“Well, my townsmen would sell their own,” he said, gravely, “ if 
they could find buyers. But really, the truth is I care little about it. 
The visitors spoil the place for me, that’s all. Here on this cliff, for 
instance, was pleasant strolling-ground before houses and hotels and 
esplanade took possession, and people came walking up and down to a 
band.” 

“Hotels often have comfortable smoking-rooms,” I suggested. 

“Yes, very,” he said, not noticing my sarcasm, “and after dark, 
when the visitors are gone in, I like to come up here for an hour. 
The air is fresher than in the town below, and besides, it was my habit 
for many years to walk about here before turning in for the night. 
But as I am old enough now to be glad sometimes of a chair indoors, 
I take the good I find, and pick my grain of comfort out of the heap 
of inconvenience.” 

“You appear, sir,” said I, “very bitter against new comers.” 

“T have no quarrel with them individually, but in the mass I love 
them not.” 

“ But you might reflect,” I answered, with the consciousness that I 
was giving very good advice, “upon the advantages which a small 
place, such as this is, reaps from an extended intercourse.” 

“ Which be they ?” 

“Greater wealth, further civilisation, new ideas.” 

“We might try the new ideas at all events,” he answered, with sly 
humour playing about the corners of his mouth. “If you have 
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brought any down with you, pray unpack them. I won’t rail against 
them, if they are only good.” 

“T can oblige you,” I answered, snappishly, “ with at least one idea, 
that I think may be new to you, which is, that you may possibly be 
mistaken in your views of things.” 

He quietly thanked me, in exactly the same tone as if I had passed 
him the sugar-tongs, and added, laughing: “ And may I offer you one 
of my old ones, which is, that it is wise to look before you leap—even 
to a conclusion ?” 

I felt he had the best of that little bout, and was annoyed with 
myself for having shown temper. I was on the point of owning it, 
but he changed the subject so easily, and talked on so genially, that I 
thought it better to assume that he had not taken offence, but was a 
man who could stand against a blow or two. 

I give this conversation because it fixed to a great extent the terms 
upon which we stood in our after intercourse. Every evening we met, 
and had almost, I may say, become friends ; but yet we were for ever 
crossing swords. I was irritated at his open assumption, that no good 
thing could be imported into his territory, and ;could not help con- 
stantly trying to make his words convict him of bigotry: but after a 
furious lunge at the “wary cool old swordsman,” I only found myself 
disarmed by a prompt retort, all the more provoking because it was 
delivered with unrufiled temper, and because he never seemed to care 
to press his advantage. 

One evening he seemed disposed to unroll for me the chronicle of 
his native place, and amongst sundry scraps of various information told 
me the following story, which I shall tell, as nearly as I can recollect 
them, in his very words. 

“T speak of a time before any of these lodging-houses were built. 
We were a quict little village, lying all below there along the banks of 
the river, owning a few small vessels, but living chiefly by fishing. 
On these cliffs there was not a brick laid: it was a heath-grown 
common, with fields beyond, and one walk near the cliff’s edge, leading 
to the few houses in the next bay. Our village was then hardly 
known beyond a cireuit—or semicircle I should say rather, for seamen 
from all parts knew our lighthouse pretty well—of a dozen miles, but 
still a stray visitor would come now and then for sea air. 

“There was then a neat roomy cottage standing—indeed it stands 
now, but has developed a shop-front—about half way up the ascent to 
the cliff, and inhabited by an elderly man, named Parkes, a retired 
custom-house officer, and his niece. They let lodgings, and at the 
beginning of the summer of 183— (I forget the exact year) they 
took in a young couple, with a child and nursemaid. I can describe 
them all to you, for at that date visitors were stared at, almost as much 
as the first Spaniards in Peru, and I had my native’s share of curiosity. 
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The wife was tall and slightly made, light-haired, blue-eyed. She was 
evidently not in strong health, for she walked slowly, always leaning 
on her husband's arm, and looked, unless when turning to him or to 
the child, languid and dejected. He was a strongly built active man, 
with a set resolute face, and dark quick watchful eyes. The child I 
hardly noticed so minutely, but I was even then judge enough of 
babies to pronounce it a little more than a year old. 

“ Regularly as the mornings came—it was bright June weather—he 
took her and the child slowly up the hill to the top of the cliff, to a 
spot overlooking the sea, and there they spent the forenoon, he reading 
or playing with the child, while she lay asleep, or at least at rest, 
amongst shawls and cushions. These he took up each morning 
strapped behind him like a knapsack, to leave his arm free to carry 
the child. It was evident that he had brought her down to our breezy 
coast for air and sunshine, and more than a few amongst us, though 
they spoke to no one, were beginning to watch with something of 
friendly interest for the signs in her of returning strength. 

“ Now comes the sad part of my story. 

“When they had been here about three weeks, they went one 
morning as usual to their camping-ground on the heath. In about 
half an hour the husband returned, looked in at the cottage for a 
moment (his movements on that morning were afterwards diligently 
traced), and went on to the post-office. He was seen shortly after 
returning up the path to rejoin his wife, reading his letters as he went, 
walking slowly and stopping often. He was then lost sight of for an 
interval of rather less than half an hour. At the end of that time he 
walked hurriedly into the cottage, carrying what looked like his 
customary load of shawls and cushions, mounted quickly to his bed- 
room, issued thence immediately in search of the nursemaid, and told 
her in few words that she must pack her box at once, and be ready to 
start home by the midday coach; that she was to get the house ready, 
and he would be there the next day with his wife and the child. Her 
box was ready standing in the hall, and with it a small portmanteau, 
which he had packed in the meantime for her to take with her. He 
went for a porter, hurried him back, helped him with his weight, and 
the three were at the garden gate. 

“The piteous scene which followed was described to me by old Mr. 
Parkes, whom the bustle had brought out to the door. The wife, 
looking seared and anxious, reached the gate as they were leaving it. 
Before she could speak, the husband recled back as if he had been 
heavily struck, covered his face with his hands, and uttered a moan of 
pain. The next instant he had recovered himself, caught his wife as 
she was falling, carried her swiftly up the garden, and so to her room, 
the others looking on in mute wonder. A cry for water roused them. 
He took it at the door from their hands, shut himself into the 
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room, and all was again silent. An hour passed. A small crowd had 
gathered round the gate, and was again dispersed. It satisfied them 
that a lady had fainted, but was better. But the mind of the old 
custom-house officer was not so smoothly satisfied. He had noticed 
that the child was not amongst them, that a sudden flight with 
packages had been tried for, and that the failure of this design had 
been a heavy discomfiture to one at least of the party. To talk it over 
with the head constable seemed to him his instant duty, and he slipped 
quietly out by the back-door and did it. You can almost guess what 
followed. The husband was soon summoned from his room, and in a 
few minutes appeared, pale but self-controlled. He gave up his keys, 
and turned to the window while the portmanteau was opened. In it 
was found the child, dead, and horribly battered in the head and face : 
and of course the father without more delay than was needful was 
arrested on the coroner’s warrant. 

“Tt is long since all this happened, but I believe I recollect the 
minutest incidents. Not only were they discussed and sifted again and 
again amongst us wherever two men met, but I was on the jury, and 
was therefore called upon to give the closest attention to every fragment 
of evidence. 

‘At the inquest the poor wife’s deposition was read, as they dared 
not move her. It was a short and simple statement. Before her 
husband left her to go for his letters, he had tethered the child to her 
waistband by the two straps, by which he was used to carry up the 
shawls. This precaution he had thought necessary, because she often 
would fall asleep up there in the morning, either from weakness, or 
from the effect of the opiates which she was constantly taking at this 
time, and he feared that the child, who was just able to crawl, might 
possibly stray to the edge of the cliff. She had fallen asleep, for how 
long she could not say, had found the child gone when she awoke, and 
the strap untied from her band, but saw at once pinned to her shawl a 
paper with a few words written by her husband in pencil, saying that 
he had taken the child home, and would return for her immediately. 
After waiting some little time, she began to feel anxious lest the child 
should be ill, and walked down by herself to the cottage. 

“The husband was of course examined in person. He was sub- 
missive and yet haughty in manner, alternately deferential and con- 
temptuous. He looked, however, haggard and weak, like a man just 
shaking off a fever. He had a self-consistent story to offer, which he 
told in a low voice, with hands clenched, and eyes that never once 
moved. He had found, he said, when he reached his wife, the strap 
severed, and his own knife lying open on the turf a yard or more off. 
After a hasty look round he went at once to the edge of the cliff, and 
scrambled down by a rough path to the sea. He had seen something 
on the rocks below, which he thought might be his child, and found it 
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there, mangled as we saw it. For a few minutes he was paralysed, 
but, roused by the need for instant action, seized it and rushed back up 
the cliff. As he reached the top, he paused for one horrible moment, 
unnerved by the terror of the thought that his wife might die, if her 
eyes should open on so fearful a sight. A thought came suddenly to 
aid. Creeping stealthily towards her, he saw that he could trust to 
the soundness of her sleep ; in a few seconds, he had written the note, 
cut off from her band the remnant of the strap, seized a shawl lying 
near, and wrapping the child in it, was on his way to the cottage. It 
was better, he thought, to take her within, and break the news to her 
gradually there. But as he neared the cottage his purpose again 
changed: he shrank from the idea of being the talk of a strange place, 
perhaps also—who could say ?—a mark for some suspicion under 
circumstances the mystery of which seemed then for the first time to 
strike him. He therefore rapidly resolved, if possible, to keep the 
child’s fate secret until he could reach his own home. His mind, once 
set on this, soon found the plan. He would at once send home the 
nursemaid, and trust to finding some way to persuade his wife that it 
was necessary for him, both to start the child off at once, and to follow 
with her the next day. The letters he had that morning received might 
easily be made to warrant the necessity for an instant return. 

“This was his account of himself, and by many it was forthwith 
believed. He declared himself willing to give the jury every opportu- 
nity of testing the truth of his statement, but the difficulty was to 
devise any test. Inquiry had been made about him in the town, 
where he lived, and not only his general worth, but especially his 
kindness of nature, were so universally recognised, that it was thought 
useless to take any special evidence on those heads. The only fact 
that seemed proved was that the child had been murdered. There 
were some of us on the jury—I confess that I was one of them—upon 
whom his attempt to smuggle the body away, together with his 
demeanour, both at the moment that his plan was frustrated, and 
afterwards at the inquest, had produced a very strong conviction of his 
guilt. There was nothing left to us, however, but to acquiesce in an 
open verdict, upon which he bowed gravely and retired. As soon as 
his wife could be moved he left our town, and, as we afterwards learnt, 
at once broke up his home, and travelled. 

“T didn’t believe his story a bit——” 

“Yes, but, I interrupted, “it is barely possible, I suppose, that his 
account may have been true for all that. I plainlysee that, even then, 
what you really must allow me to call your infirmity, had set in, and 
that you were unable to do justice to an outer barbarian.” 

“ Quite possible,” he answered, “for it is plain that barbarians (as 
you seem to call yourselves) and I are of two different races, born to 
suspect each other. I said I didn’t believe it.” 
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“T am sure,” I broke in, “that I could frame a plausible account of 
the matter, which should bear out his story. Shall I try now and 
make a speech for the defence ?”’ 

“T think I would wait for the conclusion of the speech for the 
prosecution. However, as you please. I undertake beforehand to be 
able to discredit your plausible account. No account that you can 
invent will I receive as the true one.” 

“Then I won’t waste invention: but would you mind taking me to 
the spot before I go to-morrow ?” 

He agreed to do so, merely smiling curiously at my rudeness. 
Accordingly we went over the ground, saw the cottage, and the spot 
where the poor lady had lain asleep, and finally I went down the cliff 
to the rocks, down swiftly and up slowly, with a strange fantastic terror, 
as if I were carrying a murdered child back to its mother. “It is 
true,” I said, vehemently, ‘he came up there as he said ; he couldn’t 
have forged that story ; yours is prejudice invincible.” 

“T repeat,” he said, slowly, “ that I didn’t believe it.” 

I then left the seaside, and went inland, to the principal town of the 
county. As I was staring, a few days after, moodily into the rain out 
of the window of a coffee-room, my eye wandered to a signboard all but 
fronting me, bearing words which I had no doubt seen before, but then 
for the first time noticed, The Northshire Herald, Established 1824. 
The thought gradually suggested itself that I might find in a back 
number the full contemporary account of the events which were still 
constantly in my mind. I sent over my card to the editor with a 
request that I might be allowed to refer to an early file of his paper, 
and was soon poring over the narrative in his back office. I found that 
I had met with in my Blackby friend a most faithful, if not an 
impartial, chronicler ; but besides, I learnt from editorial comment and 
from correspondence shrewd and foolish, how intense had been the 
interest excited at the time. I read the afternoon away, and was 
passing out, when the editor himself walked in. With his courtesy to 
thank him for I could hardly escape abruptly, and naturally I told him 
what had been the object of my search. 

“ You know the sequel ?” he asked. 

“No; was it ever cleared up?” 

He answered by reaching down the file of 1838, and turning 
rapidly over the leaves, I read: 

“ A MYSTERY SOLVED AT LAST.—Most of our readers will remember 
how, four years ago, public interest and curiosity was thrilled by a 
tragic circumstance that occurred on our coast at the thriving village 
of Blackby. We need hardly say that we refer to the apparent 
murder of a child under circumstances of the greatest mystery. It is 
gratifying to us to be able to state on indubitable authority that events 
have during the last week transpired that lift the cloud of suspicion 
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which, in the minds of some, had condensed upon the fair name of a 
gentleman by whom the sacred ties of nature were erroneously con- 
jectured to have been disregarded. To us it is doubly gratifying to 
recollect that, although in the interest of justice we opened our columns 
at the time, without fear or favour, to a free discussion of all sides of 
that painful question, yet we consistently ” (they really had gone dead 
in against the poor man) ‘ avowed our belief that slander would yet 
regret the envenomed darts which she then launched against the party 
in question. The facts which we have to announce are these.” 

Then followed a long narrative, the graceful flowing periods of 
which I shall take leave to clip. 

A poor woman had been received into the hospital of that town, 
maimed by a falling weight having crushed her foot. She suffered 
intense pain, which was at length relieved by amputation. In the 
weakness that followed, she believed herself to be dying, and declaring 
that she had something weighty on her mind, begged for a clergyman to 
be sent to her. The chaplain from her lips took down, in the presence 
of another gentleman, a confession of which this was the substance : 

“ About six years back I was married to a man who took to treating 
me ill, and I was very miserable. But after my child was born he 
began to use me better. He played a good deal with the little one, 
and that seemed to make him kinder to me. Four years back he went 
away from home in the spring to look for work, and soon after he was 
gone, the child was taken ill with the convulsions. I sat up with it a 
week or more, and, just as I thought it was coming round, it had a very 
bad fit, which frightened me so much, that, weak as I was, I set off to 
Blackby along the cliff to carry it to the doctor. As I was going, it 
died just in my arms ; but I walked fast on, hardly knowing what I did. 
All of a sudden I saw a little baby, just the size of my dead thing, 
picking at the grass, with » lady lying fast asleep close by. I stole 
up, and the wicked thought came into me that I would steal it, and 
leave my own there. When I saw it was tied, I gave up, but a knife 
lying open on the grass put the thought back again, and I cut the - 
leather. I stood still, thinking whether I should do it, but the child 
held out its arms to me, so I picked it up. But lI Inew at once that 
they would come after me, and find it by its clothes, so I ran off with 
the two, and then I changed their things, and put the dead baby down 
under a wall. I did not think about the poor lady, not till long after 
Many’s the night since that I’ve been awake all night erying fos 
thinking of her, but then I only thought of myself, and hoped my 
husband wouldn’t come back before there was time for the child to 
grow a bit out of his mind. And then that made me think how the 
lady, when she came to wake, would know the other wasn’t hers. And 
then I did what I can’t die with. I shut my eyes, and dropped a heavy 
stone on its poor little dead face, and then rolled the stone and it down 
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the cliff. God forgive me. I’ve dreamt about it till I fancied I couldn’t 
live another long day without telling somebody. But then I was afraid 
what would come to my husband if he ever knew: and he and I both 
always treated the child well, and it grew up strong and didn’t ever 
seem to miss anything. But I couldn’t die without saying it, and you, 
gentlemen, must do what is right.” 

There is little more to tell. The woman recovered. The story 
was attested before a magistrate, and the child was restored. 

I couldn’t resist going back to Blackby. I really wished to con- 
vert my obstinate friend from an opinion, which I felt all along to be 
unfounded: but I wished still more to deal a killing thrust at his 
conceit. It was visitor on the side of visitor against inhabitant, and I 
determined not to spare him. I broke in upon him in the evening, 
and found him in the same chair, following the same pursuits. 

“Back again ?” 

“Yes.” And we were soon chatting discursively. 


“ By the way,” I broke in, “ I was right about the Blackby tragedy 
after all.” 


“ After all the pains you took to go wrong ?” 

“Tt was all cleared up, as I said it could be. It was a woman who 
committed the murder, or rather there was no murder, but a woman 
had changed the children, and beaten in the head of the wrong one.” 

“ Really,” he said, “ you are making a very mysterious story of it: 
give yourself time.” 

“T have cleared up all the mystery,” I replied; and then I related 
to him the facts I had collected. ‘“ Now,” I ended, “confess that 
once in your life—you were a young man then, I allow—you formed a 
hasty judgment. I told you that you were mistaken in thinking the 
man guilty.” 

“ And I don’t remember that I denied your conclusion. Now you 
have come back, I may as well finish a sentence you interrupted—you 
were a young man then I allow—about a week ago. ‘I didn’t believe 
his story a bit,’ I said, and was going to add, ‘ but it turned out after- 
wards to be perfectly true. At that poor woman’s confession, the 
substance of which you have given very correctly, I was present with 
the chaplain ; and I subsequently spent a month in searching for our 
former visitors, and restored to them their lost child. I was glad 
enough, I warrant it, to own to myself that a young man had formed 
a hasty judgment. Indeed, I have felt tender towards young hasty 
judgments ever since, and never contradict them.” 

Now, no one can say that I didn’t learn something at Blackby. 

















Allie Fletcher. 
By THE AvTHOoR oF “ Linran’s INHERITANCE.” 


IN SIX PARTS. 






IV. 
No worps can describe the consternation of George Meredith when he 
discovered that Mrs. Todd knew Allie Fletcher. Selfish men are 
generally moral cowards; and if Allie, on recovering, should say any- 
thing which might reveal his baseness to Helen, he knew full well that 
any hope of matrimony in that quarter was at an end. Besides, he 
was fearfully in debt, and his father had positively refused to assist 
him any more, giving him to understand that he must retrieve his 
fortunes by marrying a rich heiress. 

Helen Trevor was a desirable partie in every respect: young, 
accomplished, handsome, rich, of good family, cheerful and amiable in 
disposition, devotedly attached to her betrothed husband—what could 
any lover wish for more ? 

It is true that her brothers objected to her marriage with George 
Meredith ; but, then, what brothers are ever satisfied with the object 
of their sister’s choice ? 

Amidst these conflicting emotions, these brothers formed one of 
Meredith’s principal causes of dread. And Helen herself! What 
would she do if his conduct towards Allie became known? That she 
loved him dearly he never for one moment doubted; but she was the 
very soul of uprightness and honour, and if she knew that only seven 
months ago he had promised to make Allie Fletcher his wife, she 
would renounce him at once with scorn and indignation. 

Such was the selfishness of his nature, that he speedily forgot all 
anxiety for Allie’s safety ; nay, as he looked at her lying on the sofa, 
so pale and still—to his eternal shame be it spoken—he inwardly 
hoped that she might never open her eyes again. There were no 
regrets, no compunctions for her sad fate; and, strange to say, he 
never for one moment dreamt of vengeance from the source whence it 
was doomed to come—the injured father, who, although tender and 
gentle as a woman in his love, was also “a good hater.” 

George Meredith looked upon people in Farmer Fletcher’s station 
of life as possessing different feelings from his own, and fancied that, 
by a liberal use of money, he could soon satisfy them for any injury or 
disgrace he might inflict. 
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“ Poor little Allie!” he thought; “she is very bonnie and nice; if 
she had been a lady I would have married her; but I suppose her 
father is only a clod-hopper, although people do praise him so much. 
However, thank Heaven, I have never seen him, nor do I want to.” 

In the meantime, whilst such thoughts were passing through the 
young man’s excited brain, Mrs. Todd was vainly striving to restore 
consciousness to poor Allie Fletcher, and Helen Trevor stood, with 
clasped hands, gazing upon them in dismay. 

“Oh!” she said, in wondering pity, “the poor girl can’t be dead— 
and what a lovely girl! Georgie, dear,” (turning to her lover,) “fetch 
a doctor, for mercy’s sake !” 

“Yes, sir, please do,” said Mrs. Todd; “I can’t bring her round 
with brandy, and she’s as cold as death.” 

“Tl go for a doctor, if you'll come with me, Helen ; then I can take 
you home at the same time, for really this is no place for you. Mrs. 
Todd can take care of this poor woman, and I'll call in again, after I 
have seen you home, to see how she is going on.” 

“No, Georgie ; you go for the doctor first, and bring him back with 
you. I'll wait here with Mrs. Todd until you return; then, if I find 
this poor girl is in no danger, I will go home with you—not other- 
wise.” 

“Nonsense, Helen! Surely, Mrs. Todd and the doctor are sufficient 


. to take care of a woman one knows nothing about, without you !” 


“Oh, sir!” said Mrs. Todd, looking at him in amazement, “ you 
know Allie Fletcher quite well. Don’t you remember, she was chosen 
queen, last May-day, in the village of Lorton, and I saw you myself 
dancing with her on the green, the gayest of the gay! This is no 
unknown woman, sir; her mother was my dearest friend, and her 
father is the finest man I ever saw in my life. You remember, Miss 
Helen, how often I used to go and see Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher, of 
Lorton, when I lived with your mamma ?” 

“Oh yes, of course I do; he is a tall handsome man, and his wife 
is dead, is she not ?” 

“Ay, poor body! she’s dead and gone, and deeply she’s been grieved 
for ; and this poor lassie lying here is her eldest daughter. For God’s 
sake, sir,” said the woman, starting up, “do fetch a doctor !” 

“Tl go, if you will come with me, Helen,” said George Meredith, 
decisively. 

Helen looked at him imploringly, then at Mrs. Todd. That worthy 
woman watched them both, and drew her own conclusions. 

“Go, Miss Helen, if he won't go without you, or this poor girl may 
die ; besides, I want him out of the way,” she whispered, “ for I want 
to give her a hot bath and get her to bed.” 

Helen Trevor obeyed immediately, first saying to Mrs. Todd : 

“Tf you think so, I will go at once, but I should so much like to 
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stay and help you. Poor girl! I shall think of her all night, and 
come to see you the first thing in the morning. Now, Georgie, I am 
ready ; let us hurry on for the doctor. Good night, Mrs. Todd.” 

“Good night, Miss Helen. Never fear, I will take care of Allie 
Fletcher. Good night, sir.” 

She closed the door after them, but in a few moments it was 
hurriedly opened by George Meredith. “ How long will that girl be 
before she wakes up ?” 

“JT hope very soon, sir,” said Mrs. Todd, wonderingly. “I am 
just going to try all the remedies I know of, until the doctor comes.” 

“ Well, I have no doubt she will be delirious, and talk nonsense ; 
but the fact is, I thought she was intoxicated, and said so. Of course, 
I didn’t mean anything, so if she says anything against me, you 
needn’t believe it. Good night.” 

He was off in a moment, leaving Mrs. Todd quite stupefied with 
amazement. What can he mean? she thought. Allie Fletcher 
intoxicated !—he must be so himself. She turned again to her 
helpless charge, and a faint moan fell upon her ear. 

Again she forced a few drops of brandy between the girl's lips and 
chafed her hands and feet. 

Allie Fletcher opened her eyes—those beautiful blue eyes—but 
they were wild with fright and horror. 

“Where am I?” she gasped. “Surely that wasn’t Georgie !—I 
must be dreaming !” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Todd, soothingly, “you are in Whitford. 
You fainted in the street, and a kind gentleman and lady found you 
and brought you in tome. Iam Mrs. Todd, the baker’s wife, whom 
you know very well; and I have sent for the doctor, my dear, and I 
will take care of you until you are better.” 

“Then it was all true!” moaned the girl. “Oh, Georgie, Georgie !” 

Mrs. Todd started, and the bright colour in her rosy face faded away. 

“Hush, Allie dear!—you’re excited and ill. Lie still, my gil, 
until the gentleman brings the doctor.” 

“What gentleman ? what doctor?” cried Allie, starting up. 


“Mr. George Meredith, my dear child—the gentleman who found 
you and brought you in.” 


“Who was that lady with him ?” 

“Miss Helen Trevor, one of the nicest ladies you ever saw, Allie 
dear. She wished to stay here until you came round again, but Mr. 
Meredith wanted to take her home ; however, she is coming the first 
thing in the morning.” 

“What has she to do with George Meredith ?” 

“Oh, my dear child, don’t speak so fiercely. She is his betrothed 
wife, and they are to be married in a month.” 

A wild scream from Allie Fletcher, as if body and soul were parting 
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in one great agony, and, with a bound, she sprang from the couch 
and stood upon her feet. 

For the moment, Mrs. Todd started back in fear. She thought the 
girl was mad, and fervently prayed for the arrival of the doctor, or 
her husband. 

For a few seconds, Allie stood immovable, whilst Mrs. Todd gazed 
on her in mingled astonishment and dismay. At last she said : 

“ Mrs. Todd, I thank you very much for your kindness, but I will 
not trespass upon it any further. Good night. I am going home.” 

“Oh no!—you must not — you shall not!” cried Mrs. Todd. 
“Stay here, dear Allie, and I will send to your father the first thing 
in the morning.” 

“ My father thinks that I am at home in my own bed,” said Allie, 
gloomily. 

“Oh then, dear Allie, sure there is something wrong. Dear child, 
stay here, and Todd shall go over to Lorton the minute he comes in.” 

“Let me go,” said Allie, in a low, hoarse whisper, trying to press 
towards the door. But Mrs. Todd held her back. 

“Tf you don’t let me go,’ said the girl, in a voice so hollow and 
despairing that Mrs. Todd involuntarily started back in dismay, “if 
you force me to meet that man again to-night, who—who is going to 
be married to Miss Helen Trevor, I will plunge myself in the river ! 
Let me pass, I say—let me pass !” 

Half mad with misery—feeling that rather than meet her false 
lover again that night she would throw herself into the ocean—Allie 
Fletcher sprang past, threw off the detaining grasp of Mrs. Todd, and 
rushed forth into the night. She ran on like a hunted; hare, the 
frenzy of despair giving her fictitious strength. 

Mrs. Todd ran after her, and called her name; but Allie turned 
wildly into one of the numerous dark narrow passages with which 
the old town of Whitford is intersected, and which in most instances 
lead down to the river. Here Mrs. Todd lost all trace of her, and 
was most reluctantly compelled to return home, and wait the arrival 
of her husband, when she determined that he should immediately 
drive her over to Lorton. 

The doctor came, but of course did not find his expected patient. 
He looked very grave during Mrs. Todd’s recital, and, shaking his 
head, said, “I am afraid it is the old story, Mrs. Todd; one in which 
you and I can be of little or no avail; doubtless the poor girl has 
gone home, but I think you are right in your intention of driving 
over to Lorton to look after her. It would not do for me to inter- 
fere, for although I know Farmer Fletcher well enough by sight, 
yet he may not know me; but still, if I can be of any service, call 
round at my house as you come back again, and I will help you 
willingly.” 
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Mrs. Todd thanked the doctor, then, sitting down by the fire, 
impatiently awaited her husband’s return. As she ruminated on the 
strange adventures of the night, she became more and more con- 
vinced that George Meredith was in some manner connected with this 
unaccountable trouble of Allie Fletcher's. 

Why was the girl in Whitford at all, alone in the streets on such - 
a night? why should she have that death-like faintness ? what caused 
Mr. Meredith’s great excitement when he brought her into the house ? 

why should Allie start up like some one frantic, when she heard of his 
approaching marriage with Miss Trevor ? 

Mrs. Todd was not a woman of acute perceptions, nevertheless there 
dawned upon her mind a certain conviction of some great wrong. 
She had loved Mrs. Fletcher as her own sister, and Allie was her god- 
daughter. She tried hard to banish the fears which would obtrude 
themselves, but in vain. At last, with sudden anger, and a hot flush 
of wrath to her face, she said, “If what I fear prove true, by the 
memory of my love for her mother he shall bitterly rue his conduct! 
Although I am but a poor woman, yet my voice shall be heard, and 
Tl disgrace him through the length and breadth of Whitford !” 

About half-past eight Mr. Todd returned, and was naturally much 
surprised with his wife’s account of her eventful evening, but he was 
a kind-hearted, benevolent man, and at once said that he would 
willingly put the horse into the spring cart, and drive over to Lorton. 
“But thou must wrap thyself up warm, lass, for it’s a frightful cold 
night, and we'll be having another downfall of snow.” 

“Yes, Todd,” answered his wife; adding, in a low, trembling voice, 
“We'll put some blankets in the cart, and take the lantern; you must 
drive very slowly, please, and look well about from side to side, because 
we might chance to see her somewhere on the way. 


¥. 


Wuen Allie Fletcher found that she was no longer pursued by Mrs. 
Todd, she leant against the wall of the narrow passage in which she 
had found refuge. It was a dirty, dark entry, obnoxious and offensive 
to every sense, but Allie was too ill in mind, and fast becoming too ill 
in body, to heed aught of her surroundings. She sank down exhausted 
on the slimy, filthy stones, and there, unheeded and alone, the time of 
her great mortal anguish fell upon the terror-stricken girl. She must 
have remained there above an hour, but to her it seemed like ages, 
and how at last she staggered to her fect she never knew. Her 
physical weakness was fearful; the fury of all the elements seemed 
raging together in her burning, throbbing brain. She had but one 


thought left—but one purpose—to crawl home to her father’s house 
to die! 
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She tried to listen, but her ears seemed full of hissing, deafening 
sounds. She stooped and took up something which was lying at her 
feet ; it was very cold and she put it under her cloak; then with 
feeble steps she tottered on to the end of the narrow passage, where 
the black and sullen river was flowing into the sea. Whether at this 
time her poor overtasked brain had really given way ; whether she 
unconsciously destroyed life, or merely committed to the deep that 
which was already dead, is known only to One, who seeth all things; 
but true it is, that Allie Fletcher took a little burden from beneath her 
cloak, and, raising her arms, flung it with all her feeble strength into 
the rapid, rushing river. There was a heavy splash, and the river 
rolled on to the sea, recklessly, sullenly. 

“ Better so, far better so,” moaned the girl. ‘I shall follow soon!” 
Shivering fearfully, she retraced her steps, and commenced her 
dreadful walk home. She did not take the direct road; she chose a 
quiet sequestered path along the fields, but oh ! what a walk it was. 

How she stumbled and fell; how she crawled on her hands and 
knees ; how at times she sank down to rest, regardless of the cold, 
wet snow! how her drenched garments clung to her! how her long 
fair hair flew about her wild, haggard face ! 

It was a walk which few could have undertaken situated as Allie 
Fletcher was that night ; three dreary miles with the hand of Death 
upon her stricken form, and her heart quite broken. Still, she 
struggled bravely on, until, in the distance, she saw faint lights, 
which she knew must come from the village of Lorton. There was 
only one field more, if she could but cross it; and, oh! for a sight of 
her father’s face, that she might confess all that she had done and die, 
receiving his blessing and forgiveness. 

But no, it was not to be: her strength was spent; exhausted 
nature could no more! With a faint uplifting of her hands, she 
murmured, “Oh, my God, pity and forgive me!” then, with a low, 
gasping, sobbing sigh, she sank down, for the last time, insensible on 
the snow, and her wearied heart was still ! 

Mr. and Mrs. Todd drove slowly and carefully on the high road to 
Lorton. All the face of nature was white and cold, in many places 
the vast snow drifts formed huge walls on the road side, and the trees 
bent mournfully over the pathway, whilst the wind moaning through 
the heavily laden branches, dashed off huge flakes of snow in the faces 
of the passers by. Mrs. Todd carried the lantern in her hand, and 
looked earnestly around, starting nervously if she saw a shadow on the 
path. 

The journey was made in almost entire silence, for the baker had to 
drive very cautiously, to prevent his horse from falling on the frozen, 
treacherous ground, and his wife’s heart was full to overflowing, with 
unspoken fears for the safety of her godchild. But they met nothing 
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on their way, and before they reached Lorton, the heavy snowstorm 
which the baker predicted fell fiercely upon them. “God help that 
poor child, if she is out to-night!” broke from Mrs. Todd’s lips in 
fervent prayer, as, with a faint and trembling heart, she alighted 
from the cart at Farmer Fletcher’s door. The conveyance had made 
no noise in coming over the snow, and she felt sure, from the utter 
silence in the dwelling, that their arrival was unnoticed. 

“Wait here, Todd, for a moment,” she whispered, “whilst I run 
round the back way, and see what they are doing. I could not 
bear that my news should strike the farmer down all of a heap, if 
he thinks that Allie is sleeping peacefully in her bed; and, perhaps, 
she may be,” added the good woman, with a sigh of relief. “Oh, 
God grant that she may be!” 

The baker lifted his wife from the cart, then, holding his horse’s 
head, stayed quietly outside. 

Mrs. Todd passed noiselessly round the house to the kitchen, and 
peeping cautiously through an opening in the window-blind, which 
was not drawn quite to the bottom, saw Patty sitting alone by the 
fire ; so trying the door, and finding it unfastened, she entered. 

“Goodness gracious me, Mrs. Todd, who'd have thought of seeing 
you at this time of a Sunday night? how you do startle one, to be 
sure !” 

“Hush, Patty, don’t make such a noise,” answered the baker’s wife, 
good humouredly. “You see Sunday’s the only day that Todd has to 
himself; and, as I hadn’t seen any of you for a long time, I got him 
to drive me over. But it’s turned out a worse night than I expected, 
and I am so wet and cold, I thought I'd come round this way, and 
leave my wet things to dry by the fire. Are they all in, Patty, or 
have they gone to church ?” 

“Oh, they are all in, Mrs. Todd. Miss Allie isn’t very well ; indeed, 
she’s been strangely ailing of late. She didn’t go to church this 
morning, and has been in bed ever since dinner; but as master par- 
ticularly said she wasn’t to be disturbed, not even for a cup of tea, I’ve 
never been near her. Miss Maggie’s in bed, of course, and Master 
Willie's a sitting along wi’ master in the parlour, and I guess they’re 
reading. Shall I tell em you’ve come ?” 

“No, not just yet, Patty; give me a candle, and I'll go up-stairs 
into Miss Allie’s room, and see her first ; then I can smooth my hair, 
and smarten myself up a bit. See, I'll leave my wet things for you 
to look after, and my boots to dry by the fire.” 

So saying, Mrs. Todd took the candle from Patty, and walked very 
gently up-stairs to Allie’s room, which she knew well, for it had been 
the nursery during Mrs. Fletcher’s life, and here it was that Mary 
Anne Todd, having no little ones of her own, had nursed and fondled 
the children of her dearest friend. 
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Hesitating at the door, she listened attentively, but all was still; 
then, with a fearful sinking of her heart, she entered. But the 
room was vacant, dark, and cold. The bed had evidently been 
lately occupied, and the clean white pillows still bore marks of recent 
tears. 

A terrible fear fell upon the good woman. If Allie should not 
come home, was she not responsible in a manner for her welfare? had 
she not seen her last in Whitford? It was no light ordeal to enter 
unexpectedly into Farmer Fletcher’s presence, and tell him how and 
where she had seen his child that night; but it must be done. She 
pictured him sitting in the quiet parlour, reading his Bible, with his 
boy Willie beside him, thinking, in happy ignorance, that Allie was 
safe in her own room up-stairs. How could she break in upon him 
with the strange news that Allie was abroad, no one knew where, on 
that cold, desolate night? No wonder that the woman’s heart shrank 
at first from her mission. But she remembered that perhaps Allie’s 
life was at stake, and with a firm step she walked down the stairs, and 
opened the parlour door. 

A lamp was burning on the table; Willie reading earnestly, with 
his head buried in his hands ; and Farmer Fletcher gazing abstractedly 
into the fire. They both started when Mrs. Todd entered the room, 
but, recognising her instantly, came forward with words of welcome, 
shaking her heartily by the hand. 

“Well, Mrs. Todd,” said the farmer, “ this is, indeed, an unexpected 
pleasure, What good fortune brings you here on this inclement 
night ?” 

Looking in her face as he spoke, he was struck with its exceeding 
pallor: there was such a strange mute appeal in her frank brown 
eyes ; such an unspoken terror in every feature. 

Without a word, he took both her hands in his own, and placed 
her by the fire in a large arm-chair ; then, pouring out a glass of wine, 
he made her drink it. 

“ How did you come, Mrs. Todd? Where is your husband ?” 

“ Outside, taking care of the horse and cart.” 

“Willie,” (to his son) “take Mr. Todd round to the stables, to put 
up his horse, and then bring him in here.” 

Willie Fletcher went out immediately to Mr. Todd, and the farmer 
turned anxiously towards his visitor. 

“What is it, Mary Anne? Surely no small trouble has brought 
you here to-night ?” 

She burst into an uncontrollable fit of tears, and amidst broken 
words and sobs, commenced her sad, sad tale. In the midst of it, the 
farmer ran wildly up-stairs to the bedroom of his child, and came down 
again with pale, haggard face, utterly unable to control his emotion. 

“To think that I have been sitting here, whilst she was wandering 
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out in the cold, bleak night, alone and in misery! Oh! Allie, 
Allie !” 

Mr. Todd, who now entered with Willie, came up to the farmer, 
placing his hand on his shoulder. 

‘Come, farmer, keep up a brave heart, man; let you and me go 
round by the fields, and if we don’t meet her that way, we'll walk up 
the line back again, and I'll leave my missus here, all night, to look 
after things: put on your great coat, farmer, and let’s take Rover and 
the lanterns; it’s snowing again, heavily; we shall have a blinding 
walk.” 

“Let me come too?” pleaded Willie, frightened with the fearful 
pallor of his father’s face; “then I’ll carry some rugs, and another 
lantern.” 


“Very well, my boy; come along, then,” said the baker; “but lose 
no time.” 

In a few moments, each having furnished himself with a lantern, and 
a large rug over their top coats, the three set forth into the stormy 
night, with Allie’s great black retriever, Rover, at their heels. 

Heavy flakes of snow were falling fast and thick, and the piercing 
cold wind beat it about their faces relentlessly. 

Only once did the farmer speak ; when, seizing hold of the baker’s 
arm, he groaned out, “Todd, if she is out in this storm, she will be 
frozen to death.” 

“Come, my friend, don’t get down-hearted, she may be comfortable 
by some one’s fire, for aught we know.” 

But, alas! their hopes and fears were soon destined to be set at 
rest for ever. The boy, Willie, ran along first, with Rover, and waited 
at the stile’ leading into the first field, holding his lantern on high 
to guide his father’s and the baker's footsteps. 

Suddenly a wild howl from Rover broke fearfully on the night, 
followed by a piercing scream from Willie, who, turning his lantern 
full on the dog to see what was the matter, beheld there, almost at 
his very feet, a sight which seemed to stop all pulsation in his warm 
young heart, freezing him half senseless with terror. “Oh, father! 
Mr. Todd, come here !” 

And there, as she had fallen, so they found her; cold, white, and, 
alas, so still! The men were down on their knees in an instant, and 
the flash of three lanterns was shining on her face. 

They all felt themselves in that mysterious, awful presence, which 
fills even the lower animals with an instinctive, unaccountable dread : 
for never again on earth would those sweet blue eyes unclose ; never 
again would that soft voice gladden her father’s heart, or bring 
laughter to his dwelling! Allie Fletcher lay dead upon the snow !” 
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VI. 


CrusHEeD and overwhelmed with misery, utterly unmanned with the 
awful suddenness of his bereavement, the stricken father gathered the 
inanimate form of his first-born in his arms. Full of deep sympathy, 
the honest baker wished to assist in carrying the lifeless girl ; but the 
farmer waived him off, clasping her still closer to his bosom, feeling 
that if she had strayed from him in life, yet surely in death she was 
all his own. 

And so the mournful procession returned slowly to the house. The 
baker first, with the lanterns; then a tall, dark figure, heavily laden, 
stumbling and staggering at times, more with the weight of his 
misery than of his burden ; and lastly the boy, Willie, whose loud, 
unrestrained sobs, mingled with the dreary, wailing wind. 

Mutely and mournfully they carried her in. Mrs. Todd met them 
on the threshold. One look was enough. Allie’s face was white when 
Mrs. Todd saw her last in Whitford; but, oh! it was far whiter now! 

“Tt’s all over, Mary Anne,” said the baker to his wife, in a low, 
hoarse whisper. “It’s a mercy we came, lass: try to keep thy 
sorrow down, and let us help all we can. It’s a sore affliction, wife, 
and I’m thankful to-night, for the first time, that thou and I has had 
no bairns of our own.” 

But the blinding tears ran down Mrs. Todd’s face like rain, as she 
gazed on the farmer, and the dead girl lying in his arms. 

“Up-stairs, Mrs. Todd,” he groaned ; “take lights whilst I carry 
her up-stairs.” Taking the lamp from the parlour table Mrs. Todd 
preceded him up the stairs, stopping at Allie’s bed-room door. ‘ Not 
there, not there!” gasped the farmer. “I will take her to my own 
room, to the bed whereon her mother died.” 

So there, where she was born, they laid her. 

“Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 

Could it be that only a few short hours had elapsed since Farmer 
Fletcher heard those words in the sermon of that morning? That 
morning, and now it was only night! That morning, full of peace, 
happiness, and honour, and the “night steeped in the blackness of 
death, misery, and shame ! 

Never again on earth would those words be effaced from the 
farmer’s memory; never again would he walk to church with head 
erect, a cheerful, happy man. Ah, no! for a something worse than 
death had stricken him down. 

If poverty had fallen on him, he would have struggled with it man- 
fully. Sickness, and he would have borne it patiently. Death, and he 
would have grieved and mourned, as all must who lose their loved 
ones; but suddenly and without warning, like a thunderbolt from 
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heaven, there broke upon his peaceful home the awful word, Disgrace ! 
The upright, honourable man could not bear it; his very reason 
almost gave way with the terrible shock ; and from his wounded, 
bleeding heart came forth the cry for Vengeance ! 


No words can describe the misery of that stricken house for the 
next few days ; its utter desolation, its mystery, its fearful gloom. 

On the Sunday Allie died—on the Wednesday following she was 
buried amidst the tears of the whole village of Lorton. Many people 
came from Whitford, for the Fletchers were well known and respected 
there. Amongst others, a lady dressed in mourning alighted from a 
close carriage at the church gates, and walked slowly to the grave, 
where she remained, a deeply-moved spectator of the mournful cere- 
mony. All present were full of sorrow, and the voice of the Rev. Mr. 
Armstrong was, at times, so choked with emotion that he could 
scarcely proceed with the service. At last all was over, and the vast 
crowd ranged themselves respectfully on either side of the walk, 
whilst the farmer and the members of his family passed through. 
Then it was that Mrs. Todd, looking up for a moment, met the 
earnest gaze of Helen Trevor. She started, fearing that perhaps 
George Meredith might be present also; but no, Helen was alone. 
“Mrs. Todd,” she whispered to Mrs. Todd, as she passed on, 
“come and see me soon;” and Mrs. Todd bowed her head in silent 
acquiescence. 

That good woman had passed a weary time for the past few days ; 
she had arranged everything for the funeral, for the farmer left all to 
her care; she had seen all the neighbours who called with offers of 
sympathy, many of them only too anxious to learn some tale of 
gossip, that they might make mischief by retail. 

In addition to her other duties, Mrs. Todd had many anxious talks 
with her husband, and much fear for Farmer Fletcher. She had 
felt it her duty to tell him every particular of her interview with 
George Meredith, Helen Trevor, and Allie on that fatal Sunday night ; 
and her conviction that George Meredith was the true cause of Allie’s 
death became a certainty, when round the neck of the hapless girl she 
found his portrait, in a locket attached to a small gold chain, with the 
initials, A. F. from G. M. 

She waited until after the funeral, then gave it to the farmer, but 
his calmness frightened her. She knew from the cold glitter of his 
speaking eyes that he had determined on his plan of vengeance; she 
knew that, in a nature like his, when the storm once burst, the passion 
of his wrath would be fearful ; but she dared not interfere. 

“Do not be afraid, old friend,” he said once, when sitting moodily 
by the fire, he raised his head, and found her gazing upon him in 
terror. “I have no murder in my heart, Mary Anne; I am only 
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waiting for something. You know what that something is!” Alas, 
she knew full well! 

But they had not to wait long, for the great dread to which they 
dared not give utterance in words, stood revealed before them in the 
following advertisement in the Whitford Times: 


“Last night, as a party of fishermen were busily engaged in preparing their boats 
for sea, they observed something on the water, floating in towards the shore. On 
nearer inspection, it proved to be the body of a new-born infant. It had evidently 
been in the water for several days, and was already in an advanced stage of decompo- 
sition, The body was at once removed to the ‘Suailor’s Arms,’ where an inquest was 
held, and the following verdict given—Found Drowned !” 


These were the first words which met the farmer’s eye, when he 
opened the Whitford Times on Friday morning. He had been ex- 
pecting a similar announcement for many days, but he trembled from 
head to foot when it came. 

He passed the paper in silence to Mrs. Todd, who read it without 
a word. Then she laid it on the table, and big tears gathered in her 
eyes, and fell. 

There was a long pause, broken only by the laboured breathing of 
the farmer, as he strode up and down the room. 

At last he spoke. 

“T am going to Whitford this morning, Mary Anne. I shall take 
this newspaper with me, and the locket, and something else which I 
have found, which makes all things sure.” 

Mrs. ‘Todd raised her head, looking anxiously at the farmer. 

He took from the inner pocket of his waistcoat a small packet’ of 
letters, tied together with a faded blue ribbon, evidently very much 
read and very much worn. 

“T found these in her little desk, Mary Anne; I could not act 
without proof. They date from last May-day up to November ; they 
are full of love and promises of marriage, and are signed ‘ your own, 
Georgie.” Oh! God alone knows how my heart has ached whilst 
reading them! Wait here until this afternoon, Mary Anne; you 
want to return home, I know, and I cannot be sufficiently grateful 
for your kindness in staying with me so long; but wait here until 
I return. There is still something more which I wish you to do 
for me.” 

So saying, Farmer Fletcher went round to the stables, mounted 
his horse, and, with his thick riding-whip in his hand, rode into 
Whitford. 

A man, remarkable at all times for his good looks and handsome 
figure, he was doubly so now, when the late tragic death of his 
beautiful daughter, had been the theme of every tongue. 

But he had changed very much during the past few days: his hair 
looked grey and his face quite white, which, added to his deep 
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mourning, caused the neighbours to greet him with reverence as he 
along. 

He rode straight to the stately mansion of Squire Meredith, of 
Whitford, and, dismounting from his horse, rang a loud peal at the 
front-door bell. 

It was answered by a footman in livery. 

“Ts Mr. George Meredith at home ?” 

“ Yes, sir; what name, sir?” 

“ Mr. Fletcher, of Lorton.” 

“Please walk this way, sir; I'll attend to your horse, sir; Mr. 
George is in the breakfast-room.” 

The servant, knocking at the door, entered, announcing the visitor's 
name, then respectfully retired, leaving the farmer and his master alone. 

George Meredith started from his chair, pale as death—for even he, 
hardened as he was, had not the nerve to meet unmoved the man 
before him. Strange to say, this was the first time he had ever seen 
Farmer Fletcher, and was unconsciously struck with his very handsome 
face and great likeness to Allie. 

But, as I have said before, George Meredith was a'great coward at 
heart, and felt pitifully contemptible in the presence of that stern 
avenger, who stared straight into his face with relentless eyes. 

At last, recollecting himself, and bowing courteously, he said :7“ Mr. 
Fletcher, I think my servant said? Pray be seated, and tell me in 
what manner I can serve you ?” 

“T have come, sir,” said the farmer, in a voice full of a thrilling 
tremor, which did not fall unheeded on the ears of George Meredith ; 
“T have come to ask you a few questions.” 

“Oh yes, Mr. Fletcher, of course, with the greatest pleasure.” 

The farmer’s blood was up to fever-heat, yet still he kept his passion 
down. 

“Mr. Meredith, did you know Allie Fletcher ?” 

“Ah, poor girl! she ran against me, and a lady who was walking 
with me, last Sunday night, and I thought she-was drunk, and said so, 
and she had a fit of some kind, and we took her into a poor woman’s 
house. I was sorry for it afterwards, for I hear the poor thing is 
dead. Was she any relation of yours, sir?” 

The farmer grasped the handle of his riding-whip, and his face was 
convulsed with passion: the shameful effrontery of the coward before 
him turned his very heart-blood cold. 

He threw the newspaper, the locket, and the bundle of letters on the 
table ! 

“Do you know where I found these, sir?” in a voice almost 
inarticulate with rage. 

“No, indeed! How should I?” 

“Qh, you villain! you scoundrel! you hound!” cried the farmer, 
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rushing up to George Meredith, and pinioning him with both arms. 
“T found the letters in her desk, signed with your name, and promising 
her marriage. I found the locket round her neck, with your accursed 
likeness and initials ; and that dead child lying at the Sailor’s Arms is 
yours. If I had come to you,” hissed the farmer, “as my vengeance 
prompted on the night when my daughter died, I should have shot 
you through the heart like a dog; but I waited. I wished to be 
just, and to have proofs. Now I have found them. Yov’re a villain, 
sir—a cold, black-hearted villain! You think that because a man is 
not your equal in station, you can crawl into his house and steal 
away his fairest flower with impunity. So, for the sake of my child, 
whom you have murdered, take that, and that, and that!” And the 
farmer lashed his thick riding-whip, with all his might, upon George 
Meredith’s face, making great bloody welts across, and across, spoiling 
his beauty for ever. 

*“‘Oh, spare me! spare me!” cried the terror-stricken wretch, as the 
heavy blows from the farmer's riding-whip fell fast and thick upon his 
face and shoulders; “do not kill me!” 

“ Kill you!” shouted the farmer, holding him out at arm’s length, 
and looking into his face, from which the blood was pouring in 
streams. “ Kall you, indeed ! Do you think I would peril my soul 
for such a worthless cur as you? No, indeed! Live on, and prosper 
if you can; but I'll take care that no one can say again that they 
have loved you for your beauty or your valour!” So saying, with one 
farewell blow from his stalwart arm, straight in the young man’s face, 
Farmer Fletcher threw him from him, and spurned him with his foot 
upon the floor. 

He walked out into the hall, meeting the same servant whom he 
had seen when he entered. 

“You had better go to your master,” said the farmer. ‘I have had 
some accounts to settle with him, and he may require your assistance. 
If he or any of his family wish to see me again, they can find me by 
inquiring at my house for Mr. Fletcher of Lorton ;” and the farmer, 
mounting his horse, rode slowly away as he came. 

He looked very pale when he reached Lorton, and staggered when 
he entered his house, where he was met at the door by the faithful 
Mrs. Todd. 

She took him by the arm, and led him to the parlour. She was 
only just in time to place him in his chair, when the strong man, 
utterly exhausted in mind and body, fainted dead away. She loosed 
his neckcloth, sprinkled water over his face, and brought him round 
with brandy ; but when he came to himself he turned away his head, 
and shuddered. 

“Oh, Mary Anne,” he said, “I am sick with the sight and smell 
of blood ; it was an awful thing to do, but he deserved it.” 
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“You have not killed him, farmer? Oh, say that you have not 
killed him !” 

“No, Mary Anne, but I have disfigured him for life; that is far 
better than killing him ;” and he told her what he had done. 

“ Now, Mary Anne,” he said, in conclusion, “I have one more 
commission for you to execute. I have no strength left for it myself, 
and you will do it better than I can. You must take these letters, 
locket, and newspaper, to Mr. and Mrs. Trevor. You must tell them 
everything; it is our duty to do so for their daughter's sake, and 
afterwards they must act for her as they think best. As for me, I 
fully expect a summons for assault upon Mr. Meredith; but I am 
quite prepared to meet it, and shall remain here patiently until such 
summons may come.” 

Mrs. Todd left Lorton in the afternoon, taking little Maggie with 
her for a few weeks, and leaving the farmer to the care of his son 
Willie, who, since the night of Allie’s death, had watched and tended 
his afflicted parent with the tenderness of a woman. 

The result of Mrs. Todd’s interview with the Trevors was this: 
that, on the evening of the same day, a packet containing his letters 
and presents to Helen, was delivered to Mr. George Meredith, with a 
few haughty lines from Mr. Trevor, requesting that all future inter- 
course with his family might cease. Then, being people of indepen- 
dent means, Mr. and Mrs. Trevor took their daughter abroad for some 
months, until the agitation caused by late events should have subsided. 

Farmer Fletcher waited patiently for some weeks for the expected 
summons; but no such summons came. 

Perhaps George Meredith knew that the proofs of his villany were 
too strong against him, because he had promised, even in his letters, 
to marry Allie Fletcher; perhaps because he found that the people of 
Whitford, and particularly the inhabitants of Lorton, were loud in 
their anger against him, and full of sympathy for Farmer Fletcher ; 
and, perhaps, because he dared not show his disfigured, mutilated face 
in a court of justice. Whatever may have been his feelings, certain it 
is, that he judged it prudent to interfere no further with Farmer 
Fletcher ; and Squire Meredith evidently thought the same, for he 
‘once more paid all his son’s debts, settling upon him a liberal allow- 
ance, on condition that he should reside abroad. The young man 
gladly acceded to this proposal, and in Whitford was no more seen. 





One more scene, and this tale is done. 

Nearly seven years have passed since the sorrowful death of Allie 
Fletcher, but her memory is still cherished in the village of Lorton. 
Tt was a still, sweet evening, in the spring of 1867, when the frost 
and snow of an unusually severe winter had given place to green 
fields, budding hedges, fragrant violets, primroses, hyacinths and 
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daffodils. All nature had put on its holiday garment, and little lambs 
were frisking about in play. 

On this peaceful evening, three figures walked slowly through the 
churchyard of Lorton. An elderly man, of mild and handsome 
countenance, with a beautiful expression of resignation and peace in 
his large melancholy eyes. He was leaning on the arm of a young 
man, about twenty-two years of age, tall, powerful, athletic, also with 
a countenance of much beauty; at his other side was a maiden, of 
some thirteen summers, graceful and lovely as a young fawn. They 
passed on slowly to a grave, covered with flowers—masses of primroses, 
sweet blue-and-white violets, modest forget-me-nots, hyacinths of every 
shade and colour, jonquilles, polyanthuses, and the beautiful white 
narcissus. They stood for some time in silence, and the elder man 
said, in a sweet, calm voice, whose every intonation told how deeply he 
had tasted of the cup of sorrow: “ You can take your evening walk, 
my children ; I shall stay here a little while.” 

The young man and maiden obeyed their father’s wishes in respectful 
silence, leaving Farmer Fletcher alone for his evening’s meditation and 
prayer, by the grave of the wife and daughter whom he had loved 
so well. 
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